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have commonly been followed by injurious reactions 
and have finally become unpopular even in orthodox 
churches. This movement in Wales seems to be genuine 
and spontaneous. The results are manifest in the lives 
of the people, and especially where greatly needed, in 
the relations between capital and labor. Old feuds and 
quarrels are vanishing, and the Golden Rule begins to 
take effect. 
wt 


ONE of the indications that the revival of religion in 
Wales is genuine is that Mr. Evan Roberts, one of the 
prominent leaders in the movement, warns his fellow- 
workers of the danger of trying to frighten people into 
conversion. He says, ‘‘Do not say anything about hell 
and future punishment to the people.” He also pro- 
tests against preaching against the theatre and the public 
house. His belief is that, if ‘the right spirit is in the 
hearts of the people, they will show works meet for re- 
pentance. In short, his methods are exactly opposed to 
those of the professional revivalists who always begin 
by denouncing the sins of church members and prosper- 
ous people. Such preaching is always attractive to the 
rabble, but is not a sign of spiritual power. The signs 
of the genuine revival which come only once or twice 
in a century are spontaneity, gladness of heart, rejoicing 
in the love of God, the presentation of the glorious aspects 
of the righteous life, with faith, hope, and joy in believing. 
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ONE of the peculiarities of this Welsh revival is that 
it follows singing and not preaching. That was a pecul- 
iarity of the revival of ’57. People sang who never 
sang before, and some of the hymns and tunes born at 
that time have survived. In Wales, Mr. Stead says, 
‘‘The revival has not strayed’ beyond the track of the 
singing people. It has sung its way from one end of 
South Wales to the other.”’ 
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Ir we could have a revival of religion in America 
which would shake Wall Street to its foundations, which 
would bring all the frenzied financiers of the country, in- 
cluding those who are turning State’s evidence, to the 
anxious seat, if all employers of child labor, all the man- 
agers of trusts and combinations, all labor agitators, 
labor unions, and other workingmen’s associations could 
feel the touch of the divine fire and get excited over 
their moral condition and spiritual prospects, it would 
be an event to engage the sympathy of all large-hearted 
people. Such an event is possible, and hard times in 
business would not be a price too great to. pay for such 
a dispensation of popular repentance and regeneration. 
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We depart from our usual custom this week in printing 
a farewell sermon, But the circumstances of the case 
make this exceptional. Mr. Williams has been connected 
with the Hackley School from the beginning. He as- 
sisted at its organization, and all that has been done in 
the development of the school has come within his term 
of service. We had heard that he intended to withdraw 
at the end of the school year, but somewhat unexpectedly 
to us, came the announcement of his resignation at the 
close of last month. ‘The Hackley School is the one ex- 
periment of the kind that has been made in this country 
by Unitarians. The plan was devised and carried out 
by Mrs. Hackley, with the aid and counsel of Dr. M. J. 
Savage. Mrs. Goodhue of New York has been the chief 
coadjutor and contributor. More recently a fund has 
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been raised by friends of Dr. Hale. The result of the 
combined efforts of these and other friends of the enter- 
prise has been the establishment of a school for boys, 
surpassed by none for beauty of situation, for the ele- 
gance and convenience of the buildings, for the extent 
and attractiveness of the grounds, and for the social life 
provided for the boys, and the quality of the instruction 
provided for them. Mr. Williams and his wife will leave 
the school well organized and in successful operation. 
May the school now go on to {fulfil its high mission, and, 
with such rest as they may need, may Mr. Williams and 
his wife find abundant opportunity for honorable service 
elsewhere. 


The Way of the World. 


Up and down, forward and back, but more up than 
down, and more forward than backward, is the law of 
human progress. This law is unlike, wholly unlike, the 
relations that we discover in mathematics, chemistry, 
and the evolution of matter. How matter will appear 
and work under certain conditions we often know with 
accuracy and can prophesy with certainty. But a human 
soul is always a problem, of which the solution is not 
known and cannot be predicted. A group of human 
beings bound together by affinities and necessities also 
offers a problem of which the solution is not known, and 
concerning the future conduct of the group no certain 
prophecy can be made. Whether there be such a thing 
as free will or not, there is something in human nature 
which is not found in the chemical atom, which makes 
it possible that more than one issue may be the result 
of known conditions. For this reason the course of prog- 
ress never follows the lines drawn by the most expert 
philanthropists, the most profound philosophers, or even 
by the noblest among the prophets. 

No doubt every word of the sublime predictions ut- 
tered by that exalted soul, called Isaiah, twenty-five 
hundred years ago will at some tite come true; but, 
nevertheless, in detail every prophecy which he made 
concerning the coming of peace, the spread of prosperity 
and happiness throughout the world, the dedication of 
wealth to its highest uses, and the security of the labor- 
ing’ man, resting under his own vine and fig-tree, has 
failed. At the time when he expected the fulfilment 
and in the places where he prophesied prosperity and 
peace there came ruin, desolation, and disappointment. 
His prophecies for the supremacy of Israel were not ful- 
filled and never will be. But his hope for mankind, 
through the noble expression of it, has been one of the- 
effective means of bringing to pass in substance the 
things he prophesied. 

The hopes and expectations of the early Christian dis- 
ciples were not fulfilled. They lived in the joyous be- 
lief that the kingdom of heaven was soon to be estab- 
lished in visible form upon the earth; that their Lord 
and Master was to come in the clouds of heaven, with 
all the holy angels; and that, as in the twinkling of an 
eye death would cease, the wrongs of earth would be 
righted, and the reign of universal peace would begin. 
In all the generations since, these hopes have persisted, 
coming to expression in many new forms, with specific 
dates and abundant details, and yet, although the vision 
tarries, the external form of these hopes has never been 
realized and never can be. But the spirit of them per- 
sists, both as the means of fulfilment and the prophecy 
of it. Like all other great, good things which cast their 
light athwart the pathway of human _ progress, * these 
hopes for the race have filled the minds of men with ex- 
pectations which have never been realized and never 
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can be. But, as an ancient writer puts it, these seers, 
sages, and prophets were disappointed and their pre- 
dictions remained unfulfilled becatise without us their 
hopes could not be completely realized. Their thoughts 
were longer than they knew, and the ends they aimed 
at greater than they dreamed. 

Suppose it were possible to live—as some chemists say 
some day we shall—on the products of the laboratory, 
without need of cultivating the soil, without any of the 
fruits, vegetables, and the flowers which now attract the 
eye and delight the palate. Suppose men living then, 
as it would be possible, and as one philosopher says would 
be desirable, in the arid places where no vegetation grows, 
because there men would be free from malaria and all 
the pestilences which arise from the lowlands and swamps 
where agriculture is carried on. Suppose also that one 
of these dwellers in the desert, who lived on tabloids 
and whose ancestors had even forgotten the form and 
fashion of the old habitable earth, should be invited to 
visit some moist, warm, lowland country when vegetation 
was in the bloom of its beauty. Suppose he in advance 
should picture to himself the landscape with all its treas- 
ures of fruits and flowers, of misty sunshine and rain- 
swept gardens. He might have hope and expectation, 
but by no possibility could any human imagination, al- 
though aided by every descriptive art, begin to conceive 
the beauty and the glory of that which would burst upon 
his vision. We who are looking forward are something 
like such a person. That which we toil for comes slowly, 
and the generations may wait long before it fully appears. 
But, when it does come, men will find it surpassing all 
that it had entered into the mind of man to conceive. 

While we may be certain that the world is getting on 
to better things, we may also be sure that the good we 
aim at will never be reached by taking a straight course 
forward. We have no choice but to strive for that which 
seems to be right and best; but we shall not be wise if 
we do not remember that, when we have got a little 
further on our way, the landscape of truth will change, 
éud the right things we seek will differ from our expec- 
tation of them. How simple life would be if earnest 
endeavor brought us every year to the point we aimed 
at, and at the close of life we could say that we have 
attained to that which we desired and expected. The 
best that any one can do is to say, I have fought the 
fight to which I was challenged, I have run the course 
that was set for me, and the rest is provided for by wis- 
dom and power greater than mine. 


Are we Philosophers? 


A philosopher is one who loves wisdom. Now a lover 
of wisdom may be one of the most excitable of human 
beings. 
a whirlwind of impulsive hopes, fears, temptations, and 
struggles; but in our ordinary classification of human 
beings we have put the philosopher in a class by himself. 
Because the truths revealed by science and reason re- 
quire calmness, quiet, and patient contemplation, we 
have agreed to describe the philosopher as one who can 
think without emotion and without prejudice, intent only 
to know the truth. 

It often happens that those who desire above all 
things to be guided by reason are peculiarly subject to 
such emotions as anger and disgust. There are some 
subjects which they cannot treat with calmness, and in 
so far they are not philosophical. When one feels 
the blood rushing to his face and his tongue twitching 
with an impulse to immediate and emphatic utterance, 
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he may know that his mood is not philosophic, and that 
his meditations upon the subject will not be conducted 
with the calmness necessary to an impartial and 
unprejudiced judgment. At once a host of important 
questions rise up before us which deserve philosophic 
attention, which must be settled, and will be better settled 
when they are considered without heat or excitement. 
Among these questions are the following :— 

Is, or is not, the negro constitutionally inferior to the 
white man? 

Was the giving of the suffrage to emancipated slaves 
at the close of the Civil War a wise measure or a harmful 
blunder ? 

Was, or was not, William Lloyd Garrison the principal 
agent in the abolition of slavery? 

Was John Brown a high-minded hero inspired by the 
highest motives, or was he a malignant fanatic ? 

Was Thomas Paine a patriot of noble views, who de- 
served well of his countrymen, or was he a pestilent 
thinker of immoral life? 

Is the policy of the American government in the control 
of its foreign possessions a dangerous exercise of imperial 
power, or is it a wise and necessary exercise of authority 
safe at home and beneficent abroad ? 

Is co-education an important adjunct of our modern 
civilization, or is it an artificial attempt to defeat the 
laws of nature? 

Is vivisection of animals, as practised in the best 
medical laboratories, necessary and justified by con- 
siderations of humanity, or is it a base and cruel per- 
version of scientific research ? 

Is total abstinence from intoxicating liquors the only 
law of health and virtue, or is it a practice which tends 
to increase the use of stimulants and narcotics of other 
kinds ? 

Would the increase of Chinese immigration add useful 
elements to our material civilization, or would it involve 
a moral pestilence, injurious in its effects? 

Would woman’s suffrage purify the atmosphere of 
politics, or would it add another element of corruption 
without reducing those that already exist? 

Is protection as a commercial policy to be justified on 
moral grounds, or is free trade the only adequate ex- 
pression of the Golden Rule in business? 

In matters of religion, can an orthodox thinker be a 
free thinker, or is freedom of thought only to be found 
outside of the historic churches of Christendom ? 

He who can read this list of questions with active 
interest and desire to answer them all in strict accordance 
with that which is true and right, but without preliminary 
excitement and prejudice, may fairly describe himself as a 
philosopher. But then a question may fairly arise as 
to the relative value of philosophers and partisans in the 
settlement of such questions. 


The Apple in Theology. 


It is not alone in Chaldaic, Assyrian, and Hebrew my- 
thology that the apple as an object of carnal desire has 
played a conspicuous part. Among the Greeks it was 
instrumental in filling with wrath the bosoms of mighty 
goddesses, bringing discord into heaven and war upon 
earth. The effects of this wonderful fruit, supposed to 
impart a knowledge of good and evil, have been of a 
portentous kind upon the history of man as a religious 
being. Asa symbol of what the Scripture calls concu- 
piscence, a hankering after fleshly, low, and sensual indul- 
gence, it will never lose its significance, But, as a type 
of man’s fall from innocence through disobedience, it has 
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already passed on to the archaic period of a fossil faith. 
As a type of degeneracy it has placed the pyramid on 
its apex, not on its base; for the sin of longing for the 
apple must have preceded the act of eating it, and man’s 
innocence was therefore destroyed in advance. The 
apple satisfied an appetite of the natural, unmoral man. 
The infraction of the law of obedience, with the conse- 
quent punishment swiftly following, could not therefore 
cause his fall from grace and sinlessness, but would be 
rather the awakening in him of a soul, the dim concep- 
tion of responsibility and obligation. 

It was inevitable that the keystone of this arch, sup- 
porting a huge theological superstructure, should fall like 
an old tower in which has nestled a number of strange 
creatures and a large variety of unrelated objects. It is 
venerable from age, it has in some aspects picturesque 
beauty and charm; but it is far too simple as a myth to 
account for the complex nature of man and the problems 
of sin and destiny. 

It is so good to know at last that the natural man, 
with all his mistakes and gross appetites, is not the 
fallen man, He is simply at the point where he can 
begin to rise if he has in him a spark of noble ambition, 
a gleam of higher things. He had, even when he lived 
in cave dwellings and holes of the earth, his foot on the 
first round of the ladder that was to lift him out of his 
filth and degradation, and make him human, with his 
face fronting the heavens. He is there at the beginning 
of the long, long race he must run to attain real man- 
hood. Our primitive Adam and Eve as we see them 
now are not two beautiful children who live together in 
simple nudity in a lovely garden stocked with all the 
fruits of the earth, but are removed to the arena of pre- 
historic man, the hairy savage crouching near the path 
of his prey, wild-eyed, shaggy, scarcely articulate, while 
his mate, hardly distinguishable from him, hides in the 
den with her young. 

The struggle is not with a visible Satan in any form, 
but an age-long struggle for the growth of a soul, the 
sloughing off of the beast, the subjection of the animal 
to build upon it the man. The thought of the rise of 
man through the ages is so marvellous we cannot grasp 
, it in its entirety. Large tracts of the great advance are 
still obscure; but the broad mark of his path through the 
zons and centuries can be discerned, from where he 
emerges as the companion of the mighty beasts of pre- 
historic ages to the top of a race flowering in intellectual 
and moral splendor. 

The myth of Genesis beside this great, sublime story 
shrinks to the dimensions of a child’s fable where God 
and the devil lend themselves to an impossible drama. 

The acceptance of this piece of mythology, beautiful 
and significant as it is, as the basis of a great religious 
system for so many ages is a curious commentary on the 
growth of human intelligence. The superstructure rest- 
ing upon it was so overloaded it was necessary to guard 
it with greatest care. Primarily, on the eating of the 
apple by Eve and her spouse rested the vicarious atone- 
ment and the redemption of man through the sufferings 
of a God upon the cross. The world is coming to under- 
stand that this doctrine has weakened much moral fibre, 
and brought a totally unnecessary element of irrespon- 
sibility into religion. We hold that God himself cannot 
do the unjust thing, and the sinner alone can answer for 
his sin. How gently the bands of old and worn-out faiths 
have been loosed is shown by the declaration of a clergy- 
man of the strictest sect of orthodoxy, who recently 
avowed his disbelief in the fall of man and some other 
tenets of the Westminster Catechism, expecting it would 
secure from his governing body severe censure; but on 
the other hand he found his brethren ready to welcome 
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his heresy in friendly attitude, and more than tacitly to 
accept his conclusions. 

Poor Eve, in our day therefore, is undergoing a kind 
of rehabilitation, and with her all her sex who have suf- 
fered from the implications of her act. She could not 
curse her posterity to remotest generations by such a 
simple act. Heredity has deeper and stronger roots. It 
is the non-progressive Eve, animal and carnal, who im- 
plants the seeds of moral death in her children. Not be- 
cause of anathema pronounced by the mouth of God, 
but because of a broken law it was her duty to learn and 
obey. The larger knowledge of man’s growth and de- 
velopment but deepens the sinfulness of sin, and the pun- 
ishment not to be evaded, of those who have lived on 
the low plane of life and nourished these baser instincts. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Unitarian Character. 


We often speak of the Unitarian habit of mind. It 
is the habit of independent judgment, of using ‘‘gump- 
tion,’ of bringing things to the bar of a sturdy common 
sense,—the habit of proving all things and holding fast 
to what is good. Is there also a Unitarian type of 
character? I think there is. It is a certain habit of 
life that is being continually illustrated and tested in 
the experience of a number of American families of 
New England origin and Unitarian training. It is the 
habit of ‘‘plain living and high thinking” which is part 
of the inheritance of many New England families, the 
habit of honest dealing, candid speech, firm decision, 
tenacious purpose, painstaking, resolute work, and of 
doing with one’s might what one finds to do. 

Within a few years three men, sprung from the best 
Massachusetts stock, educated together at the same 
time at Harvard College, and, pursuing singularly happy, 
productive, and beneficent careers, have died in the ful- 
ness of their working powers. The longest lived died 
at forty-one; but all three fulfilled the saying of the 
son of Sirach that ‘‘honorable age is not that which 
standeth in length of time, ... but wisdom is the gray 
hair unto men, and an unspotted life is old age.” All 
three had attained to the heights of outward success 
and stood at the very top of their professions, while at 
the same time they were extraordinarily persuasive and 
efficient servants of the public good, and enjoyed to a 
remarkable degree the confidence and affection of all 
sorts and conditions of men. Two of them achieved 
works of far-reaching significance, fraught with good for 
many generations of their fellow-countrymen. All three 
lived simply, enjoying the moderate competence they 
earned by their own labor, and delighting in the rich 
blessings of serene and happy homes. All three loved 
nature and rejoiced in the changing beauty of the land- 
scape, in flowers, clouds, hills, and sea. All three were 
genuinely patriotic, giving much time to unrewarded 
public service, eager to advance all causes that contrib- 
uted to make America better, more enlightened, and 
more beautiful. These men were trained in Unitarian 
households to believe that the universe is ruled by a 
good and loving God, that the best way of worshipping 
God is in reverencing the truth and goodness and beauty 
he has created, and that the best way of serving God 
is to love and serve men. They believed that ‘‘no 
man liveth to himself alone’”’ and that ‘‘we are all mem- 
bers one of another,’’ and by the compulsion of their 
inheritances and their convictions they tried to make 
these beliefs of practical effect. 
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The wide-spread and enduring influence which these 
comparatively young men exerted, their substantial 
success, and the confidence and love which rewarded them 
were due to their possession of certain moral and spir- 
itual attributes which are not, of course, exclusively 
Unitarian, but which are, I believe, to an unusual de- 
gree characteristic of people trained in religious free- 
dom and to a sense of moral obligation. These men 
were, to be sure, gifted with rare practical wisdom. 
One of them had a touch of that inexplicable quality 
we call genius, and the other two had a greater capacity 
for emotional expression than most New Englanders 
enjoy; but the qualities that gave them power were 
courage, unselfish purpose, and confidence in right prin- 
ciples. With all the intolerant force of their Puritan 
forbears they hated things mean and base and unclean. 
With winsome enthusiasm they loved things true and 
lovely and of good report. They were accustomed to 
speak their minds plainly and to go straight to their 
ends by the most sunlit roads. They never dealt in 
circuitous methods or smooth compromises. They never 
trimmed and they never posed. They possessed the 
manly reasonableness and the high-minded devotion 
which intelligent and patriotic Americans look for in 
the leaders they trust and follow. Few men have been 
more persuasive in leading their fellow-men into eager 
co-operation in public-spirited causes. Their achieve- 
ments were the result of disinterested purpose, fair- 
minded argument, and indefatigable persistence. 

My large acquaintance with Unitarian families. all 
over the country justifies me in believing and saying that 
just this kind of moral idealism and self-contained spir- 
itual force are common possessions of people trained 
in the Unitarian habit of mind. As a rule these people 
are somewhat reticent and undemonstrative; but they 
seldom fail, whether at crises or in ordinary affairs, to 
exhibit the traits of character and the habits of life 
which found expression in the careers of Charles Eliot, 
Sherman Hoar, and William H. Baldwin, Ir. It is to 
multiply such serviceable families, such animating ideals, 
such commanding personalities, that our churches exist. 

SAMUEL A. ELIov. 


Current Topics, 


- Vicorous demands for legislation, to enable the fed- 
eral government to control railroad freight rates in 
accordance with the recommendation in the President’s 
message to Congress at the beginning of its ‘‘short”’ 
session, were forwarded to Washington from various parts 
of the West and Middle West last week. The Nebraska 
House on Wednesday adopted a resolution earnestly rec- 
ommending action on the subject by Congress, and also 
invited Representative E. J. Burkett, candidate for the 
United States Senate as successor to Senator Dietrich, to 
define his attitude on the issue before the balloting in 
joint session of the legislature. Mr. Burkett promptly 
replied, ‘‘I stand squarely with the President and indorse 
his message for regulation of railroad rates.’’ His ac- 
quiescence in the attitude of the legislature was regarded 
as a necessary condition to his election as senator. 
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IMPRESSED by the suffering that has attended the strike 
in Fall River, Mass., which has resulted in the almost 
complete suspension of the cotton-mill industry in that 
manufacturing centre for seven months, Gov. William 
L. Douglas of Massachusetts, who was elected largely 
by the aid of the labor vote*of his Commonwealth, last 
week began an earnest effort to bring about an agreement 
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between the mill-owners and the operatives. Employers 
and employees alike met the Governor’s suggestion in a 
sympathetic spirit, and appointed committees to confer 
with the executive’s representatives. Although at the 
beginning of the week there was no indication that an 
agreement was within immediate reach, it was hoped 
that the conferences would result in the adjustment of 
the labor dispute which has been characterized by an 
unusual degree of firmness of purpose, in the face of in- 
tense privation on the part of the strikers. 
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Ir became known on last Thursday that the President 
had sent a communication to the Senate, urging the rati- 
fication of the arbitration treaties forwarded to that body 
on December 13 without modifications. ‘‘These con- 
ventions,’ wrote Mr. Roosevelt, ‘‘do not go so far as I 
could wish in scope and object; but’ they form, taken 
together, a very important step in the progress of the 
world toward a policy of peaceful solution of such differ- 
ences as cannot conveniently be settled by diplomatic 
negotiation. .. . No discrimination has been made among 
the powers signatory to The Hague Convention, who 
have desired to enter into friendly relations; and it would 
be undesirable, from the view-point of what this govern- 
ment is striving to accomplish, to make any such dis- 
crimination. I should not willingly exchange ratifica- 
tions with any of the powers unless the series of conven- 
tions as a whole should meet with the favorable consid- 
eration of the Senate.” 
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WIDE-SPREAD interest in the banking methods of the 
country has been aroused by the disclosures of the trans- 
actions between the National City Bank of New York, 
the greatest banking institution on the continent, and 
the firm of Munroe & Munroe, a firm of stock brokers 
whose operations are being investigated judicially in New 
York City. It is charged that Archibald G. Loomis, as 
vice-president of the bank, lent large sums of money to 
the stock brokers without adequate security, and thus 
seriously endangered the interests of depositors in the in- 
stitution which is regarded as having, behind it the tre- 
mendous resources of John D. Rockefeller and the Stand- 
ard Oil group of financiers. The assertion that the 
National City Bank had lent itself to what Thomas W. 
Lawson of Boston has termed methods of ‘‘frenzied 
finance’’ was taken as the text of animated comment on 
the stability and conservatism of the banking interests 
of the country. Mr. Loomis resigned his office¥in the 
bank at the end of last week. 


at 


SWEEPING charges of ‘‘high misdemeanors in office” 
are made against Judge Swayne of the northern district 
of Florida in twelve articles of impeachment by the ma- 
jority of the select committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives which was appointed ‘to investigate Swayne’s 
conduct as a member of the federal judiciary. The 
charges range from illegal charges upon the government 
in claims for per diem expenses to illegal and tyrannical 
imprisonments and other gross abuses of judicial power. 
A Florida member of the House of Representatives in 
a debate on last Thursday characterized Mr. Swayne as 
‘the most lawless man in Florida,” and it was asserted 
that his court ‘‘reeked with bankruptcies, scandals, and 
suicides.” ‘The House at the beginning of the present 
week took up the question of the impeachment of Judge 
Swayne in an effort to obtain final action before the end 
of the week. The demand for his impeachment was 
strong. 
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AN interesting experiment in social economy was made 
possible last week by the generosity of Henry Phipps, 
former partner of Andrew Carnegie in the steel industry 
in Pittsburg, who announced his intention to place a 
million dollars at the disposal of a society for the con- 
struction and maintenance of model tenement-houses in 
the congested districts of New York. In the exposition 
of his plans Mr. Phipps made it plain that the project 
was not a charity in any sense; that it did not contem- 
plate the reduction of rents, but aimed to furnish ele- 
vating and humanizing surroundings for the masses at 
the existing rate of rentals. It is estimated that the in- 
vestment in model homes will furnish a return of 4 per 
cent. annually, and this income shall revert to the funds 
of the society which will thus be enabled to extend the 
scope of its work in dealing with one of the crying evils 
of modern industrialism. It was announced that Mr. 
Phipps had long had the project in contemplation. 


Td 


AFTER a tempestuous struggle with the Vatican that 
extended over, three years and just failed of complete 
separation of Church and State, Premier Combes of 
France on last Sunday announced the forthcoming resig- 
nation of his cabinet. The decision was the outcome of 
a series of bitter attacks upon the government in the 
Chamber of Deputies, of which the chief animus was the 
charge that the government, for its own purposes, had 
instituted a system of espionage upon the lives of army 
officers. It was surmised that M. Rouvier would suc- 
ceed M. Combes as the head of a new cabinet, to include 
M. Delcassé, the present minister of foreign affairs, and 
that the new administration would continue the war upon 
the Church under more advantageous terms than the old, 
in that it would not be hampered by the personal hos- 
tility with which M. Combes found himself confronted 
in the chamber. At the Vatican the fall of the Combes 
cabinet was regarded as a check for the principles for 
which M. Combes had fought so persistently. 


od 


THE official word of Russia on the prospect of peace 
or war in the Far East was uttered on last Saturday 
when the czar, in a rescript to the army and navy, an- 
nounced the government’s purpose to continue hostil- 
ities indefinitely. After commenting on the fall of Port 
Arthur and the heroism of its defenders, Nicholas IJ. 
wrote: ‘‘My gallant troops and sailors, do not let this 
sorrow dismay you. Our enemy is strong and daring. 
This fight against them occurs seven thousand miles 
from home, but Russia is powerful. In the thousand 
years of its existence there have been still heavier trials, 
worse and more threatening dangers; but Russia ever arose 
from trial with renewed force and strength. Do not let 
your souls be troubled by lack of success and heavy 
losses. Russian strength grows with adversity. With 
all Russia I join in the belief that the time is coming 
when God will give strength to our glorious army and 
navy to arise and break the forces of the enemry.”’ 


Brevities. 


A ponderous speaker addressing a Sunday-school had 
occasion to use the word ‘‘epitome.’’ This, he explained 
to the children, was ‘‘an abbreviated synopsis.”’ 


The Christian Life of London is in error in calling 
Rufus Choate the father of Ambassador Choate. We 
hope it is not in error in describing him as one of our 
household of faith. 
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The gulf between the half-baked philosophers who 
swarm in our time and a man—let us say—like Prof. 
Trowbridge is so wide that it can scarcely be bridged by 
even the widest intelligence. 


Civilization has been threatened every year since its 
birth, and yet it moves along ‘‘with many a backward 
swinging curve’ and will be firmly established long after 
the evils that threaten it are forgotten. ° 


No sensible person defends or justifies dances improp- 
erly conducted in bad company. But no person with 
an untainted imagination need find evil suggestions 
in the conventional contacts of a dance properly con- 
ducted. 


If the logic of evangelism were as valid as its spirit is 
fervent, Unitarian churches would be swept out of its 
path; whereas the fact is that a revival movement in 
any community tends to increase the attendance at Uni- 
tarian churches. 


Between the calculated sins that come out of malice 
and cold-blooded selfishness and the sins that spring out 
of a warm heart and an impulsive temperament the dif- 
ference is great. The world has always been lenient to 
the faults of a man like Burns and implacable toward 
the sins of Scrooge and Co. 


Some of the best elements in the America that is to be 
are now coming to us in the steerages of European 
steamers. It is not inconsistent with this statement to 
admit that the worst miseries which affect our working- 
people are imported in the same ships and must tem- 
porarily obstruct the process of nation-building. 


Dr. E. H. Chapin once told us that, coming home late 
one Saturday night after a lecturing tour, he found him- 
self on Sunday morning quite unprepared to speak, and 
physically unable to make the necessary effort. He, 
however, conducted the devotional service, warmed to 
his work, announced his text, and soon discovered that 
the sermon was taking care of itself. Then, he said, ‘‘I 
just lay back and heard Chapin preach.” 


Capital Punishment in Russia. 


Following what was, we thought, a statement made 
on good authority, we recently made the remark that 
capital punishment had been abolished in the Russian 
empire. The statement was promptly challenged. Wish- 
ing therefore to arrive at the truth, we asked a gentleman 
who reads Russian and seems to have an expert knowl- 
edge of Russian affairs to tell us how the matter stands, 
His reply to our question runs as follows :— 


After an exhaustive inquiry through original channels 
into the status of capital punishment in Russia, I find 
that, generally speaking, the death penalty for all capital 
offences was abolished by the Empress Elizabeth in 1750, 
and the abolition remains in force in the Criminal Code 
of the empire to-day. It is provided that certain politi- 
cal offences, however, are punishable by death. Section 
99, Chapter 3, of the Ugolovnoe Ulozhenie provides, 
“Any attempt upon the life, health, or liberty of the 
sacred person of the reigning Emperor, the Empress, or 
the heir to the throne, or any attempt to remove the 
reigning Emperor from the throne, or to deprive him of 
the supreme power, or to limit his rights is punishable 
by death.” 

The second instance in which the death penalty is 
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provided is specified in the following Section 100, ‘“Any 
attempt by force to change the form of Government in 
Russia or in any part of it, or to alter the line of succes- 
sion to the throne, or to sever any part of the Empire is 
punishable by death.” 

The same penalty is prescribed for a participant in 
any plot to commit the offences specified in Section 99; 
and Section 105 reads, ‘‘Whoever shall be guilty of an 
attempt upon the life of any member of the Imperial 
household shail be liable to a penalty of death.”’ 

Capital punishment is also provided under military 
law for those who furnish material aid to the enemy in 
time of war. Under the Common Law the highest offence 
is the murder of a mother or a ‘‘lawful father,” for which 
the punishment of life imprisonment is prescribed.  Ap- 
parently ordinary murder is regarded as a lesser offence, 
because the penalty provided therefor is a ‘‘term of not 
less than eight years” in prison. 

It should be observed that in the course of the past 
century and a half, despite the turmoil through which 
the empire has passed at frequent intervals, the death 
penalty has been seldom inflicted even for extreme politi- 
cal offences. When the Cossack uprising under Pougat- 
chef was suppressed in the reign of Katherine II., the 
leader of the rebellion and three of his lieutenants were 
executed. The next instance of the application of capi- 
tal punishment for a political offence occurs in the reign 
of Nicholas I., when five of the leaders of the Polish re- 
bellion were put to death. 


True Freedom. 


Do you consider the faculties you have and say, ‘‘Bring 
on me now, O Zeus, what difficulty thou wilt, for I have 
faculties granted me by thee, and powers by which I may 
win honor from every event’’? No; but you sit trem- 
bling for fear this or that should happen, and lamenting 
aud moaning and groaning at what doth happen, and 
then you aceuse the gods. And yet God has not only 
granted these faculties by which we may bear every 
event without being depressed or broken by it, but like 
a good prince and a true father has‘placed their exercise 
wholly within our control. But you sit groaning and 
lamenting, some of you blind to him who gave them, 
and not acknowledging your benefactor, while others 
basely turn themselves to complaints and accusations 
against God. You have means and faculties to exhibit 
greatness of soul and a manly spirit; but what occasion 
have you to find fault and complain? 

Rational natures only are qualified to partake of a 
communication with the Deity, being connected with 
him by reason. Why may not such a one call himself 
a citizen of the universe? Why not a son of God? 


guardian free us from griefs and alarms? 

My friends, wait for God, till he shall give the signal 
and dismiss you from this service, then return to him. 
For the present be content to remain at this post where 
he has placed you. 

Man is not to be made miserable at the will of his 
fellow-man. If you are alone, you term it a desert; and, 
if with men, you call them cheats and robbers. You find 
fault too with your parents and children and brothers 
and neighbors, whereas you ought, if you live alone, to 
call that repose and freedom, and to esteem yourself as 
resembling the gods, and, when you are in company, not 
to call it a crowd and a tumult and a trouble, but an as- 
sembly and a festival, and thus to take all things con- 
tentedly.—E pictetus. 
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To John W. Chadwick.* 


BY REV. THEODORE C. WILLIAMS, 


A hero, thou! a warrior! not one 

Who smites his brother’s life with sword or fire, 
Nor of the strife where gold is lost or won 

In the world’s cock-pits of inflamed desire. 


The lonely study was thy haunt of war, 

The word thy weapon, and thy long campaign 

Was argument or book. Thy conqueror’s star 

Was if God’s truth through thee could speak out plain. 


Gold could not buy thee, nor light praise allure, 
Nor lust of action from clear honor swerve 

Not thine the fluent phrase on lips impure 

That parcels truth some low-born end to serve. 


Therefore true hearts discerned thee; and at last, 
Seeing thy worth shine bright in honored eyes, 
The dull, blind world its vote of homage cast, 
And all men called thee good and brave and wise. 


From Japan. 


BY MINNIE NORTON WOODS. 


A brilliant December day, cloudless blue sky, stretches 
of land and water, white sails dotting the distant bay, 
warmth, cheer, busy life everywhere. Why this great 
concourse of people in the streets all moving in’the same 
direction ? 

My way lay through Shiba Park, abode of Druids in 
ancient days, resting-place of six shoguns of the Toku- 
gawa dynasty. Sunshine filtered through the network 
of twisted, gnarled pines and majestic cryptomeria down 
on the stately tombs and waiting crowds. 

Modern electric cars sped along the winding roadway, 
once sacred to this royal resting-place in the heart of the 
vast city. Shaggy horses tugged at heavy loads, urged 
on by drivers in tightly fitting blue cotton garments, and 
picturesque towels tied around their heads. Oba san 
(grandmother) and mothers carried babies on their backs 
or wheeled them in funny little wicker carriages, while hun- 
dreds of boyish soldiers, conscripts called to the colors, stood 
together or amid groups of admiring family and friends. 

A priest in golden satin robes passed silently through 
the throngs and was lost to view under the great temple 
gate. Five little shavers, in padded cotton kimonos, 
bareheaded, bare feet tucked in sandals, or geta, hopped 
hand in hand in the train of the priest. Behind them 
was a bevy of laughing school-girls, while still beyond 
came students, conspicuous for their superiority of manner 
and feeling,—the insolence of youth found in every land! 

These, like the rest, were expectant, and I knew some 
unusual event was at hand. 

Inside the temple yard there were many priests, ban- 
ners of different hues floated in the breeze, and soldiers, 
soldiers, were everywhere. Beyond the temples I crossed 
the bridge over the crowded canal and was soon under 
the home-roof of Unity Hall. 

Here some forty students had been listening to a prac 
tical address in the library upon the best ways to get on 
aud off electric cars. As these are an innovation in 
Tokyo, the lesson will undoubtedly prove most valuable. 
I met Mr. Hiroi, secretary of S. P. C. A., in the hall; and 
we discussed a recent case of abuse to a horse on our 
hill, and the best means to make the big Mitsui Bishi 
Coal Company hold its drivers responsible for the treat- 
ment of its animals. I am in constant conflict with the 
aforesaid drivers, who try to force the poor, overloaded 
ae ee are ee ee 
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beasts up the hill without removing a part of the load. 
Strange to say, sometimes my frantic appeals in strenu- 
ous English (might as well be in Sanscrit, so far as to the 
drivers understanding it) result in their removing one- 
half the number of baskets of coal at the foot of the hill; 
but this time the protests were in vain. The poor animal 
fell under the shafts and lay there until sufficient life 
returned to enable him to struggle to his feet and plod 
on. Now, this is from no innate cruelty in the Japan- 
ese, but due to the universal -habit of overloading man 
and beast alike. From one end of the empire to the other 
this is in evidence, and the stranger involuntarily cries 
out against the tremendous loads drawn by women as 
well as men, boys, and horses. But this is digressing. 
f= In the assembly hall I found Mr. Saji, Mr. Kanda, Mr. 
Murai, twenty young men, and two girls, assembled to 
learn Christmas music under Miss Yano’s teaching. 

Mr. Sasaki, leader of the choir, was busy writing the 

music on a revolving black board, while the others copied 
it in small books. It was the ‘‘Angels’ Song,’”’ but proved 
too difficult; and, after repeated attempts, ‘‘Joy to the 
World” was substituted. 
'=As these earnest men and boys struggled with do, me, 
fa, do, intent on mastering the theme later, my eyes 
wandered about the room, resting on familiar faces now 
in familiar places, of our patron (Unitarian) saints, both 
in the flesh and beyond the veil. There were Channing, 
Longfellow, Parker, Hale, and MacCauley! 

Above. the reading desk, ideographs bespoke Justice, 
Peace, Truth, and on these mystic characters the mild 
face of Christ looked down. 

The red-gold sunlight fell across the room, while the 
singers struggled with many difficulties. The little organ 
murmured cheerily, ceasing only when Miss Yano called 
a halt to the singers. 

Across the open space outside rose the wooded heights 
of Shiba Park, its cryptomeria and leafless deciduous 
trees silhouetted against the soft sky, a red pagoda rising 
from the midst thereof. 

Both inside and outside peace prevailed, and only a 
sudden awakening of thought brought back the appalling 
struggle on Manchurian shores, involving the life of Dai- 
Nippon! 

Still the singers chanted and flatted and came back 
afresh to the right key. When they burst forth into song 
on Christmas Eve, one will listen to them, a stranger 
among them, yet bound to them by tenderest bonds,— 
the daughter of Horatio Stebbins. Who of us who knew 
him can ever render the great debt of gratitude we owe 
him! Mr. Kanda of Unity Hall is one of his worthiest 
pupils, and no welcome to the daughter of his benefactor 
will be heartier than his. 

I crept out noiselessly, not yet having adjusted my- 
self to the Japanese disregard of time, and had scarcely 
recrossed the bridge under shadow of lordly Shiba than 
a scene burst upon me, only to be found in this magic 
land. A host of men bearing banners of scarlet and 
purple, blazing with ideographs recounting the virtues 
of the dead, others carrying sakaki-trees covered with 
votive offerings of white paper fluttering in air, or gifts 
of food and flowers, emerged from the temple gate, while 
the silent throngs under the overarching cryptomeria 
made way for the funeral procession of those who fell 
at Liao-yang. 

From the temple grounds shrill, weird music of bamboo 
flutes was heard, while widows and orphans of the slain 
stopped to say a prayer at the improvised shrine in mem- 
ory of their noble dead, and place a lighted taper in the 
soft ashes to waft its incense to each waiting soul. 

Thefslanting rays of golden sunshine lit up the grim 
lions guarding the entrance, until they too seemed to 
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awake from their stony existence to what was going on 
around them. 

And ever and anon, between the splendid trees, I 
caught glimpses of the gaudy streamers, the forest of 
green, the little children in gay kimono and obi, the 
moving life, masses of color,—the people of Tokyo doing 
honor to their soldier-dead. While back in quiet Unity 
Hall the band of singers sung till the sun went down. 

The horror of Port Arthur increases with every wait- 
ing hour. Never in the world’s history has such heroic, 
persistent defence and such courageous, unyielding as- 
sault been known. 

With the capture of 203-Metre Hill the Japanese gain 
control of the harbor, which means total destruction of 
the already hopelessly battered Russian fleet. The fate 
of this eminence, so long contested, is the key to the fate 
of the fortress. 

Neither is impregnable against the titanic efforts of 
the besiegers; and, when the world realizes that not one 
inch of earth nor piece of stone, during the fierce six 
months’ fighting, has been gained without Japanese 
blood, it cannot but be appalled at the unparalleled task. 
In the midst of this hideous carnage the strongest ad- 
miration for the Russian soldiers has grown in the ranks 
of the Japanese; for brave men honor a brave foe, and 
sentiments and convictions begotten in blood may build 
the surest foundation for permanent peace. 

If Russian bureaucracy could be hurled into that 
seething caldron, Port Arthur, to endure its horrors for 
a day, Russia would sue for immediate peace on no un- 
certain terms! 

I went to see the Marchioness Oyama yesterday, and 
she told me many interesting things. 

It seems that Mr. Masuda, brother of Mrs. Uriu, had 
just returned from an official visit to the front, and 
brought direct tidings of her husband, Marquis (Marshal) 
Oyama. He found him in a tiny Chinese house at Yentai, 
living in a room large enough only for a bunk and box 
that served for a table. In the adjoining room Baron 
Kodama, Gen. Fukushima, and Major-Gen. M. are living. 
The first-named has a bunk to himself, while the other 
two roll themselves in blankets and share a kang between 
them. 

Thus we find Japan’s greatest soldiers. ‘‘But they 
consider themselves very lucky to have a roof over them, 
when the rest of the Japanese officers and soldiers at 
Yentai live in holes in the ground,’’ remarked the mar- 
chioness. 

One of our mutual friends, Prof. Mitsukuri, represented 
Japan in the scientific field at the St. Louis Exposition. 
Later he visited New Haven, and at the request of friends 
gave several talks on the ‘‘Ideals of Future Japan,” in 
consequence of which very neat contributions were 
raised by his listeners and forwarded to Marchioness 
Oyama and me. I asked her what she did with what 
she received. She replied: ‘‘Well, when money is sent 
to me for no specific purpose, it is very hard for me to 
decide how to dispose of it. When I visit the hospitals 
and see the poor, wounded men, I think they should have 
it; and, when I hear of the great needs of the soldiers’ 
families, I want to give to them. And then come tales 
of the many privations endured by our soldiers at the 
front, and I am more undecided than ever. 

‘“‘But, when Mr. S. sent the $100 to be spent for the 
soldiers, 1 made many inquiries, and finally found that 
the one thing most desired by the wounded in the hospi- 
tals was writing-paper. So I bought enough with the 
$100 to give 20 envelopes and 40 sheets of paper to each 
one of 4,120 men. Now wasn’t that pretty good?” 

The $60 sent to me from the Hingham Chapter, Daugh- 
ters American Revolution, went to the Imon Fujui 
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Kwai (Ladies’ Aid Society, one of the largest branches 
oi the Ladies’ Patriotic Association), while the $50 from 
the New Haven well-wishers went to swell the Perry 
Memorial Relief Fund. We wish this increased faster, 
and live in hopes that the friendly visit of H. I. H., Prince 
Fushimi, will awaken fresh interest for Japan’s needs 
in the great, throbbing American heart, which, when 
aroused, exceeds all ordinary bounds of generosity. 
Japan is not spending precious lives and treasure for 
conquest or greedy gain: she is waging a life-and-death 
struggle, and only those who live in the land know the 
infinite patience, courage, and sacrifice of her people. 
Their wants, never large, are reduced to the minimum 
limit of human endurance, depriving tens of thousands 
of the actual comforts of life. 

When this is applied to Japanese life, it borders on 
tragedy. 


TOKYO, JAPAN. 


Late Knowledge. 


Lifting mine eyes unto the hills from whence 
My help doth come through the long summer days, 
They throng enfolded with the silvery haze 

Which seems more spirit than a thing of sense; 

And lo, a wonder!—that they borrow thence 
Clearness of outline: not the day-star’s rays, 
Illusion spoiling with their ruthless blaze, 

So fix each hill, sharp. separate, immense. 


And, when to my death-hallowed friends there clings 
A tender mist of unavailing tears, 
That trembling veil such revelation brings 
As never life’s full glare! straightway appears 
Divinely clear, seen in that softened light, 
What life’s hard blaze had hidden from my sight. 
—John White Chadwick, in Outlook. 


Why I like Alaska.* 


BY D. A. MCKENZIE. 


One thing that makes the wild and sparsely popu- 
lated country in Northern Alaska attractive to me is 
the whole-souled and sympathetic class of people that 
inhabit that country. I recollect the death of a French- 
man that occurred a year ago last winter. But first I 
will tell you about a queer character up the Koyukuk by 
the name of Swift, a tall, muscular young man of splendid 
physique, and for courage and daring I presume he has 
no equal in Alaska. He is known as one of the best 
shots in the country, and is without question the most 
successful hunter in all that northern region. 

Swift was born somewhere down in one of the New 
England States, and, when quite a youngster, his love 
of the gun and chase led him into the far northern coun- 
try. He drifted some years ago into the McKenzie River 
country, and there lived the wild life of the Indians, who 
were his only companions. Finally he drifted over into 
the Koyukuk country, and I shall never forget my first 
meeting with this queer character. We had just crossed 
the south fork of the Koyukuk, and there had been an 
overflow of water that ran down over the ice and snow, 
making a slush nearly to the depth of three feet. Over 
this a thin crust of ice had formed, and on this we had 
placed our confidence and outfit; but it was a case of 
misplaced confidence, and we were plunged waist deep 
into this cold, slushy mass. As we were attempting to 
get our sleds out of this slush, a cheery voice rang out, 
‘‘Hey, boys, what’s the matter? a little trouble?” And 
a tall young fellow jumped in, and with Herculean 
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strength soon landed us on the solid trail. We were 
wet and cold, our provisions were all wet and damaged 
by the water and slush. We were immediately invited 
into Swift’s tent and asked to stay for dinner and the 
night. Swift’s larder was not over-full, as he had not 
been on the hunt for several days, and there was not 
an over-stock of provisions; but what he had was handed 
to us in a generous manner, although he was miles 
away from supplies, and his pockets short of dust dem- 
onstrated that he had no thought of his own needs, 
showing a self-reliant spirit and his perfect faith that the 
country would furnish him food when needed. He had 
lived for years in this manner, from hand to mouth, not 
worrying nor caring for the morrow. As long as he had 
ammunition for his rifle, he knew that he would not 
starve. 

Swift came into the Koyukuk camp shortly after this, 
and his good-nature and generous heart soon won him 
an enviable place among the miners. He did nothing 
for a while but hunt moose and sell the meat to the 
miners that were too busily engaged or perhaps not ex- 
pert enough to procure their own meat. One day, on 
a hunting trip near the Hammond River, while resting 
after a long journey, enjoying the pipe, his constant 
companion, he picked up a piece of ‘‘washed rock’”’ 
which conveyed to him the idea that there might be some 
of the precious metal in that vicinity. Burning all the 
grease off of his frying-pan, he went down into the bot- 
tom of the creek and, digging down a few inches into the 
gravel, put a couple of handfuls in the frying-pan and 
washed the gravel. He found several fine little nuggets 
as the result of the first pan. Going about quietly for 
a few days, he prospected the ground and located a rich 
claim. That winter Swift changed his occupation from 
hunter to miner and commenced burning and mining in 
the old-fashioned manner, as at that time there were no 
thawing machines in that part of the country. I may 
say that he was well rewarded for his winter’s work. In 
the spring Swift had all kinds of money, and the little 
camp of Coldfoot was made very lively on many occa- 
sions when Swift ‘‘came to town.” 

What I started out to speak about particularly was 
the death of the Frenchman and the funeral; but I have 
rather got side-tracked in talking about Swift, for whom 
I haye the greatest admiration. | 

There was a little Frenchman, John Mytier, late in 
the fall came into the camp with neither food nor cloth- 
ing. He was rather dissipated, and none of the miners 
cared to have him about their camps. Swift, hearing 
of Mytier, immediately took him to his camp, gave him 
food and clothing and a home for the winter. Swift’s 
camp was an asylum for all the old bums and busted 
miners in the country. Swift could not restrain himself 
from his old avocation,—to take a few days off now and 
then and go to the mountains after moose. Along in 
December in 1903, during an extremely cold spell, when 
everybody else was keeping close to their cabins, Swift 
went out on the mountains and killed a large moose, 
weighing some twelve hundred pounds. He slaughtered 
the animal, cutting it into quarters, cached the same on 
the side of the mountain, and went back to camp. Next 
day he was going after the moose; but Mytier, the French- 
man, insisted that he should go. Swift thought the 
weather too severe—as it was then nearly seventy de- 
grees below zero—for Mytier to venture out; but Mytier 
insisted that he was able to stand it, so, hitching up his 
dogs and after Swift had seen that he was properly clad, 
started out. Toward night, when it became time that 
Mytier should return, and as he had not shown up, Swift 
began to feel uneasy, and he started out to'find him. 
After travelling some seven or eight miles from camp, he 
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came across the Frenchman, lying down on the snow, 
his dogs standing by. The sled had been detached, and 
Swift could see from the marks on the snow that Mytier 
had been crawling on his hands and knees for some little 
distance. There was no way of getting Mytier to the 
camp alone, as the crust on the snow was not very strong 
and would not hold up any great weight. Swift, seeing 
Mytier’s condition, hurried off for help. Going a short 
distance, he met one of his men, who had also become 
alarmed and started out, looking for Mytier. Swift sent 
him back to Mytier and made a-run for the camp, reach- 
ing it in a remarkably short time. The man left behind 
got Mytier up. He seemed rather dazed and could only 
speak in disjointed sentences. Colling helped the poor 
fellow along as best he could, carrying him part of the 
way and trying to keep him exercising to keep his blood 
in circulation. As soon as Swift reached the camp, sev- 
eral men quickly hitched a dog team to a sled, taking 
blankets, robes, ete., and started hurriedly for the un- 
fortunate Frenchman. In their extreme efforts, rushing 
through that frosty air, straining every nerve, blood 
spurted from their mouths and lungs: they could be 
trailed by the purple stains on the white snow. ‘They 
reached the poor fellow as quickly as possible and soon 
had him back in camp, but they had hardly reached the 
place when he expired. 

There was something pathetic about the death of poor 
John Mytier. John had been married and lived very 
happily with his wife, a little Frenchwoman, in Victoria, 
B.C. People whom I met afterward, and who had known 
Mytier on the outside,* told me, in speaking about him, 
that they were very happy and devoted; but, being a 
frail woman, she sickened and died. After that Mytier 
became the victim of drink, and his former prosperity 
departed. He then went into the northern country. 
The evidence written on the snow in his very last moments 
revealed the fact that his thoughts were of his dead wife, 
as the following will show. 

Next morning, after Mytier had been brought into 
camp, Swift and Colling went back and followed the trail 
that the Frenchman had taken the day before. They 
followed it up the river to where he had climbed the 
mountain to the moose cache. He had packed down 
the heavy quarters of the moose on his back and, in 
doing this, became overheated. Loading the moose on 
his sled, he had started for camp, but soon found that the 
load was too heavy for the condition of the trail, the 
crust not being strong enough to bear the weight of the 
sled. He unloaded part of his burden and again made 
the attempt to reach camp, but still the sled would keep 
breaking through the crust. Finally he unhitched his 
dogs from the sled, discarded his snow shoes, and started 
for home, thinking, it was presumed, that he could make 
the camp thus unencumbered by the sled; but he would 
constantly break through this thin crust of snow which 
soon exhausted his energies. At last they could trace 
where he had crawled on his hands and knees for some 
little distance, apparently hanging onto the dogs: these 
faithful animals were trying to aid him along. Where 
Swift had found him lying the day before, he carefully 
examined the marks on the snow. Mytier had reached 
out with his mitten in the snow and formed in crude 
letters the initials of his wife’s name. That was perhaps 
the last sane moment of his life. The faithful dogs re- 
mained beside their master, not leaving until help came, 
although they were nearly half-frozen, as they were out 
in the bleak and barren prairie. Only a short distance 
ahead they could have found shelter in the timber. 

Now I want to tell you about the funeral, and what I 
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consider the most attractive feature of the northern 
country is the warm and generous-hearted miners. 

Immediately some of the boys started to make a coffin. 
That was no easy job ina country where there is no lumber 
except that manufactured by hand. A nice new blanket 
was used for the covering and lining of the casket. Two 
members of Swift’s camp came to Coldfoot and prepared 
a grave by burning down a hole in the ground. This 
took several days, as it requires considerable labor to 
burn a hole 2 x 6 feet in the frozen earth. The day ap- 
pointed for the funeral all the miners for miles around 
accompanied the remains to the town of Coldfoot. 

The funeral services were held in the government build- 
ing. I will try to describe to you what they consisted 
of. Although it may seem a little ridiculous to you, yet 
it certainly did not appear so to those taking part. In 
the first place there was no minister nor priest within 
two or three hundred miles of this place. 

An organ was of course necessary. That was bor- 
rowed from a woman who kept a notorious place. There 
was only one hymn-book in the camp; and a prisoner, 
serving time for grand larceny in the Koyukuk prison, 
and who was a stenographer before he entered public 
life, kindly tendered his services to the judge, who was 
master of ceremonies, and struck off several copies of 
the hymns to be sung, on the typewriter. The great 
trouble was to find a man that could deliver a prayer. 
As far as known at the time there were no praying men 
in the community, and no one seemed willing to under- 
take this portion of the exercises. A gentleman by the 
name of Adamson, a very quiet, unassuming gentleman, 
was asked if he would not write a prayer at his leisure, 
and, when the services were being held, if he would kindly 
read it. Adamson had never been heard to swear at 
his dogs nor frequent saloons or anything of that sort, 
and it seemed that he came*nearer to filling the réle of 
minister than any one that could be thought of. I may 
say that on the day of the funeral all were surprised when 
quiet Jim Adamson arose and delivered a prayer (he did 
not read it) that stirred the hearts of all the little group 
of miners assembled there, and many cheeks that had 
stood the rigors of a seventy-degree-below-zero climate 
were moistened up, and honest, sympathetic tears were 
shed, inspired by the fervent words of the quiet fellow 
Adamson. After the services were over I heard one of 
the miners remark to another: ‘‘Well, isn’t Jim Adam- 
son.a dandy? By Jingo, if I have to shuffle off, I hope 
Jim will send me across the Divide, because, if any one’s 
talk will amount to anything to the Boss, Jim’s ought 
to go.” 

The music was furnished by some of the ladies in the 
town, who also very ingeniously made a wreath out of 
paper flowers which resembled natural flowers very 
closely. Mr. Joy, a miner with gentle voice, pronounced 
a very beautiful eulogy. The commissioner made a few 
remarks in an awkward sort of way. He did not seem 
to feel comfortable as preacher. 

The marshal, who is an extremely tender-hearted fel- 
low underneath the surface, but as brave a man as ever 
lived, seemed to have a mortal terror of any one suspect- 
ing him having any warm blood or sentiment in his 
make-up. During the services, he remained outside in 
one of the adjoining rooms. Somebody asked him why 
he did not come in and take part. He said he never 
took any interest in funerals unless he helped to make 
the corpse. This sounded rather harsh, but the fact was 
that he was too tender-hearted and was afraid that he 
might display some feeling if he was in the room. In 
that event he could never have forgiven himself should 
he have made any demonstration of sympathy. 

The whole community for miles around turned out to 
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do honor to the dead, and the solemn procession that ac- 
companied the remains to the grave appeared as though 
each individual had sustained a loss. 

ALASKA, 


Wide of the Mark. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


The German philosopher, who, having never seen a 
camel, attempted to evolve one out of his own inner 
consciousness, could not have come wider of the mark 
than does the scientist who thinks to reduce spiritual 
truths to mathematical formule. While the world can- 
not be too thankful to Herbert Spencer for what he has 
done to enlarge that sphere of knowledge whose expand- 
ing periphery (to use his own figure) presents a con- 
stantly increasing surface to the circumjacent Unknow- 
able, and thus increases in us that sense of awe and mys- 
tery which he makes the essential element of religion, 
yet his admirers must deplore in him a certain conspicu- 
ous ‘‘defect of his qualities,’—a blindness to spiritual 
realities. A vast realm of truth which the unaided in- 
tellect is incapable of grasping still remains without the 
bounding lines of his magnificent survey of the universe. 
This becomes strikingly manifest in reading what he has 
to say, both in his Autobiography and in his ‘‘Psychol- 
ogy,’ on the subject of love. How completely the real 
essence of the tender passion escaped his analysis may 
best be shown by a few quotations; and the demonstra- 
tion, it is hoped, will not be without amusement as well 
as instruction. 

A few days before his thirty-first birthday he wrote 
to a friend, commenting at some length on his own un- 
married and unsettled state, and coolly balancing the 
advantages and disadvantages of matrimony. ‘‘After 
all,” he concluded, ‘‘It does not much matter. If, as 
semebody said (Socrates, was it not?), marrying is a 
thing which, whether you do it or do it not, you will 
repent, it is pretty clear that you may as well decide by 
a toss up. It’s a choice of evils, and the two sides are 
pretty nearly balanced. Come, now, confess, is it not 
true that, in respect of happiness, the difference between 
the married and unmarried life is not so great? As far 
as my observation goes, I cannot say that the Benedicks 
look a bit better in the face than the bachelors.’”’ But 
the Autobiography gravely adds, ‘‘In a succeeding para- 
graph, however, it is remarked that this view might very 
possibly be changed if due cause arose.’’ 

Evidently the writer of the letter had never felt a 
stronger attachment than friendship. Nevertheless, in 
his Autobiography he declares that he ‘‘by no means 
undervalued the married state, but, contrariwise, looked 
forward to it as one to be achieved,’”’ and proceeds to 
give a bit of “‘unique evidence of this.” For some time, 
in his early manhood, he had entertained, with four 
friends, the project of emigrating to New Zealand. Books 
were read, and the matter was seriously disctissed in all 
its bearings. “‘Averse to unmethodic ways of judging,” 
he tells us, “‘it occurred to me that aid might be had by 
making a rough numerical valuation of the several 
ends in life which might be respectively better achieved, 
these by staying at home and those by emigrating; and 
that, by adding up the numbers on each side, totals would 
be obtained which would yield more trustworthy ideas 
of the relative advantages than mere unaided contem- 
plation. Among my papers I find I have preserved the 
estimate then made.’’ He does not explain his scale 
of valuation, but here are the figures. For England the 
advantages are: greater domestic comforts, 10; larger 
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choice of society, 10; excitement in literature, 20; ex- 
citement in science, 6; excitement in art, 10; intercourse 
with relations, 30; theatres, 5; music, 8; politics, 8; acces- 
sibility to Continent, 3; total, 110. For New Zealand 
the advantages are: more agreeable climate, 20; better 
health, 40; less anxiety, 30; more natural and therefore 
happier occupation, 35; eventually more spare time, 30; 
ampler provision for old age and better prospect for 
family, 25; marriage, 100; literature, 8; science, 3; music, 
6; politics, 4; total, 301. ‘‘The implication,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘is decided enough. ‘The relative values assigned 
make it clear that a state of celibacy was far from being 
my ideal. I may add that the scheme was gradually 
and silently abandoned by all except Jackson, who, un- 
fortunately, carried it out’’—and was drowned in a boat- 
ing excursion off the coast of New Zealand. 

Thus again it becomes evident that the synthetic phi- 
losopher had never felt the tender passion which he was 
hoping to ‘‘achieve,’ and to which he undertook to 
assign a numerical value. 

In his ‘‘Principles of Psychology’’ he devotes one 
chapter of his ‘‘Special Synthesis’ to a discussion of 
“The Feelings.”’ After showing that increasingly com- 
plex emotions result from the integrations of pre-existing 
groups of actual and nascent sensations, he says: ‘‘A 
marked illustration of this truth is furnished by the pas- 
sion which unites the sexes. This is habitually spoken 
of as though it were a simple feeling, whereas it is the 
most compound, and therefore the most powerful, of all 
the feelings.’’ Then he enumerates the various ‘‘pleas- 
urable ideas, not in themselves amatory, but which have 
an organized relation to the amatory feeling.’”’ In this 
catalogue are affection, admiration, respect or reverence, 
love of approbation, self-esteem, sense of proprietorship 
and its allied emotion, the pleasure of possession. ‘‘Once 
more,’ he adds, ‘‘the relation [of matrimony] allows of 
an extended liberty of action. Toward other persons a 
restrained behavior is requisite. Round each there is 
a subtle boundary that may not be crossed,—an indi- 
viduality, on which none may trespass. But in this case 
the barriers are thrown down, and thus the love of un- 
restrained activity is gratified. Finally, there is an ex- 
altation of the sympathies. Egoistic ,pleasures of all 
kinds ‘are doubled by another’s sympathetic participa- 
tion, and the pleasures of another are added to the ego- 
istic pleasures. Thus, round the physical feeling forming 
the nucleus of the whole are gathered the feelings pro- 
duced by personal beauty, that constituting simple at- 
tachment’’—and so on, as already indicated; and, as 
each of these constituent feelings is itself highly com- 
posite, the amatory passion ‘‘fuses into one immense 
aggregate most of the elementary excitations of which 
we are capable.’’ Hence, reasons the author, its well- 
nigh irresistible power. 

In two particulars is the philosopher here conspicuously 
He says that ‘‘the barriers are thrown down, 
and thus the love of unrestrained activity is gratified.’’ 
This is the ideal of conjugal bliss entertained by the rude 
peasant who beats his wife. Where there is a genuine 
and exalted affection between those united in marriage, 
is it not true that the one holds in awed respect and 
reverence the other’s individuality? Together with the 
closest sympathy and the most endearing intimacy is 
there not joined, in some unaccountable way, a sense of 
the sacred inviolability of the other’s personality, a feel- 
ing that dictates certain delicacies and restraints that 
are called into action toward no one else? Finally, he 
speaks of ‘‘the physical feeling forming the nucleus of 
the whole.” ‘This would certainly seem to have been 
written in an unguarded moment, could we conceive of 
Spencer as ever having experienced such moments; for 
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who but the grossest of materialists would assert the 
essence of a true and lasting conjugal attachment to be 
physical in its nature? But the sufficient explanation 
of all that has here been quoted is the obvious fact that 
our synthetic philosopher had never been in love, and 
had never even, by an effort of the imagination, con- 
ceived the passion with any degree of accuracy, and 
therefore, in attempting to delineate the feeling on a 
priort principles, he went amusingly astray. We may 
quote in extenuation his own assertion that ‘‘long-con- 
tinued intellectual absorption, of a kind which has little 
or no emotional excitement for its accompaniment, leads 
to a permanent enfeeblement of the emotions,”’ and also 
his acknowledgment that ‘‘a sentiment is altogether 
vague itt its outlines, and has a structure which continues 
indistinct even under the most patient introspection.” 
MALDEN, Mass. 


Religious Ferment in the South. 


BY REV. W. H. RAMSAY. 


Rev. Henry W. Foote of New Orleans gave a very 
interesting account, at the meeting of the Southern Con- 
ference, of the growth of liberal thought and the religious 
unrest and. questioning that exists among many of the 
educated people, and especially among teachers and pro- 
fessors in Southern schools and colleges. Mr. Foote has 
carried on an extensive and thoroughly organized Post- 
office Mission in the lower South, and has made many 
personal visits to schools and colleges, to confer with 
and counsel those who are in the state of theological tran- 
sition. The conditions described by Mr. Foote indicate 
a line of missionary work that is bound to increase in 
the near future. There is undoubtedly a powerful fer- 
mentation going on among the younger element of 
Southern teachers that promises interesting develop- 
ments by and by. It is not alone among teachers, but 
also among the educated classes everywhere in the South. 
The Post-office Mission correspondence, carried on 
through the South by some of our Women’s Alliance 
Branches, would be very interesting reading if it could 
all be published. Much of this correspondence is of such 
a confidential character that it cannot be published 
without serious embarrassment to the correspondents, 
especially where the troubled inquirers are teachers and 
preachers in colleges and churches that are dominated 
by the ultra-orthodoxy that still prevails, with hardly 
an exception, everywhere in the South. The inquirer is 
obliged, like Nicodemus, to come to the new teacher by 
night. Already suspicions have been aroused among 
the vigilant guardians of the old order; and, in one in- 
stance at least, a furious alarm has been raised by one 
of those guardians, who describes himself as ‘‘a picket 
on duty for the army of believers,’’ who feels bound to 
‘‘fire at the enemies’ lines’? where they appear in sight. 
This doughty champion of the most rigid orthodoxy is 
Rev. Dr. MeGarney, president of the ‘‘College of the 
Bible,’’ once the principal training-school for the ministry 
of the ‘‘Christian’’ denomination. The cry of alarm in 
this instance was raised, first, over a Unitarian sermon, 
on ‘‘Some Results of the Modern New Testament Scholar- 
ship,” that was published in the Louisville Courter 
Journal. The sermon was probably read by many of 
the students of the ‘‘Bible College,’ and had somewhat 
the effect of a bomb-shell in this Port Arthur of medieval 
theology. The sermon, in part or entire, was printed in 
a number of other papers, and caused a most unusual 
disturbance in the ranks of orthodoxy generally. For 
several succeeding Sundays more than a score of preachers 
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in Louisville, and many others throughout the State, 
were occupied in denouncing Unitarian infidels and the 
‘‘higher scholarship,’ and setting forth and defending a 
doctrine of Bible infallibility and inerrancy that one 
would hardly suppose it possible for educated ministers 
to-day to believe. One definite result of this little flurry 
has been a wide-spread advertisement of our Unitarian 
work through the daily papers and a considerable in- 
crease of Post-office Mission correspondence with persons 
who want to know more about the liberal faith. 

Rev. Dr. McGarney’s contribution to the subject came 
in the form of two articles in the Chrzstean Standard, 
the principal organ of the ‘‘Christian,’’ or ‘‘Campbellite,”’ 
churches through the South and South-west. This 
paper claims to have ‘‘the largest circulation of any re- 
ligious journal in the United States.’’ It is an intensely 
conservative and even reactionist organ. Most of its 
contents would prove a revelation to those optimistic 
Unitarians who imagine that old-fashioned orthodoxy 
is fast’ disappearing. The Christian Standard is certainly 
lending no aid to any sort of modernizing process. The 
page of this paper devoted to ‘‘ Biblical Criticism”’ is con- 
ducted by Rev. Dr. McGarney of the ‘‘Bible School,” 
and is a veritable ‘‘curiosity of literature.”’ It reminds 
one of one of those curious “‘ pudding stones,’”’ so common 
through Kentucky, made up of fossils of ancient life. 
In the copies of the paper that I have seen there was not 
a single sentence dealing with the subject of ‘‘ Biblical 
Criticism,’’ except as the writer turns aside from discus- 
sions of church policy, ete., in the light of infallible texts, 
to denounce the great scholars of Christendom, who dare 
to question the doctrine of the absolute infallibility of 
the Bible. Dr. McGarney’s highest authorities in Bible 
scholarship are evidently the late D. H. Moody and the 
late C. H. Spurgeon. Not a single ray of light will he 
admit from any modern source. He takes the Old Testa- 
ment and the New as all one indivisible and equally in- 
spired and infallible revelation from God. A recent copy 
of the Christian Standard contains a bitter denunciation 
of Unitarians as infidels. A tract on the Bible by Rev. 
Charles W. Pearson, and published by the American Uni- 
tarian Association, found its way into the Bible College. 
Think of what might have happened if that terrible 
bomb had exploded within the ancient fortress! But 
it was fortunately snatched up and its fuse cut off by 
this vigilant picket on the walls. The good doctor vent- 
ures to analyze this dangerous-looking thing. He finds 
it charged with ‘‘Unitarian infidelity.” It is ‘‘an in- 
fidel tract.’’ It reminds him of ‘‘the gassing of the late 
Bob ‘Ingersoll.”” ‘‘It illustrates the fact, patent to all 
observers, that Unitarianism is a system of disguised in- 
fidelity.’’ Unitarianism is a powerless and corpselike 
thing, anyway. ‘‘Where,’’ Dr. McGarney asks, ‘‘are Uni- 
tarian preachers to-day? Which of them is a power for 
righteousness? ‘They are helpless little preachers, ‘‘doling 
out their-doubts and speculations to dwindling congre- 
gations, gathered in better days by preachers who be- 
lieved the Bible.” 

Unitarianism may be a corpse, but its ghost seems to 
be disturbing the slumbers of the president of the Ken- 
tucky Bible College, and causing a good deal of anxiety. 
The pitiable thing about all this is that a larger body of 
young men, preparing themselves for the ministry of re- 
ligion in the modern world, are subject to such reactionary 
teaching. What a time most of these good fellows will 
have five or ten years from now, unloading the rubbish 
that is being crammed into their minds as ‘‘ Biblical 
Criticism”’ in this ‘‘Bible College’! 

Nevertheless, the haven of liberal thought works on 
unceasingly. An immense quantity of Unitarian tracts 
are being distributed all over the South, and even in the 
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seat of the ‘‘Bible College” a young man has just written 
for “‘some pamphlets on the Unitarian faith, in which,” 
he says, ‘‘I have become much interested.” 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


Invocation. 


lord! from far-severed climes we come 
To meet at last in thee, our Home. 

Thou who hast been our guide and guard 
Be still our hope, our rich reward. 


Defend us, Lord, from every ill. 
Strengthen our hearts to do thy will. 
In all we plan and all we do 

Still keep us to thy service true. 


Oh, let us hear the inspiring word 
Which they of old at Horeb heard. 
Breathe to our hearts the high command, 
“Go onward and possess the land!” 


Thou who art Light, shine on each soul! 

Thou who art Truth, each mind control! 

Open our eyes and make us see 

The path which leads to Heaven and thee! 
—John Hay. 


Che Pulpit. 


At the Hackley School. 


BY REV. THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


One God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, 
and in you all.—Epn. iv. 6. 


Saint Paul sent these words to the Christians of Eph- 
esus, that pagan city of many gods. There were the 
groves of Daphne, the silver images of Diana, a shrine 
for Bacchus, the god of the drunkard, and for Mercury, 
the protector of thieves. 

Yet even to us who profess to believe that there is one 
God only there is need to preach the Unity of Life, of 
all man’s life in God. For also each passion we possess 
may so separate itself from our whole natures that, 
though our lips may call upon the one Father of all, 
there may be idolatry and polytheism in our hearts. 

Nor was this doctrine new even in Ephesus. The 
Greek mind long since had affirmed the unity of God. 
To those Stoic philosophers, from whose books I have 
often read to you, the supreme God over all and in all 
had become the central truth of life. The hymn of 
Cleanthes had been sung. Plato and Aristotle had laid 
the foundations on which Christian theology was to build. 

But on Christian lips this truth of one God, our Father, 
becomes a gospel, a glad tidings to the world. It be- 
comes the support and consolation of each of God’s chil- 
dren; it reconstitutes society; it regenerates, reforms, 
uplifts our entire humanity. The human body becomes 
a ‘‘temple of the Holy Ghost.”” Human society becomes 
a family of God’s children, living one common life. The 
universe in which we live becomes our Father’s house. 
The kingdom of Heaven descends to earth; death is 
abolished; and we know that neither height nor depth, 
nor death nor life, can separate us from the love of God. 
Such is the glad tidings of the Unity of Life, that man is 
made one with God, with his brother men, and with the 
divine universe everywhere, in which ‘‘through all and 
above all’’ the One Blessed Power abides. 

In saying farewell to you, dear boys, I can think of 
no better way than to tell you, as if for the last time, my 
whole religion. 

First, Since we are all children in One Father’s house, 
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we have one common life with each other and with all 
mankind. Every barrier of selfishness and sin that cuts 
us off from human brotherhood breaks our contact with 
the source of all life and power. Sin, therefore, is, in 
the deepest sense, death. 

I like to think of man’s life as a grand onward-moving 
stream. Have you not seen sometimes by river-bank 
or in swampy, inland waters the pools that have ceased 
to flow? Look at those stagnant waters! Are they not 
full of all foul things? Are they not surely drying up 
and vanishing away? Such is the life of you or me when 
we no longer flow with the common life. The sinful soul 
becomes as that land-locked, stagnant, pestilential pool. 

So the first Christian principle which flows from the 
adoration of our One Father is fellowship,—‘‘that ye have 
fellowship one with another.” 

This has been one of the ideals of our school. ‘There 
is no place where boy or man has more opportunity to 
be selfish than in a school. But I think we may claim 
that fellowship has been our ideal, and that it has been 
beautifully realized. You have been a very loyal school. 
Very strong among us has been the feeling of a com- 
mon honor and a united life. If ever I have had to 
appeal to any boy against some action not worthy of 
him, if I could show him that such an action was bad 
for the school, that appeal has seldom failed. ‘‘For the 
honor of our school!’’ Every young heart vibrates to 
that noble string. 

We have had this fellowship in the class-room. We 
have no rank list. J do not know myself who is the best 
scholar in my school. But, because we live in a compet- 
itive world, some must do better than others. We all 
recognize certain boys as successful scholars. But has 
there been between these successful fellows any ignoble 
jealousy or envious rivalry? Has the school at large 
envied or disliked the leaders of our class-rooms? You 
almost smile at my questions. For you know that there 
has been nothing of the kind. We have been seekers 
together for the truth, we have helped each other in the 
upward way. Some of you better scholars help the 
others too much. But it is a good fault. Lazy fellows 
may take unfair advantage. But no school was ever 
lowered. in intellectual tone by the spirit of real brotherly 
help in its intellectual tasks. The true scholar learns 
chiefly that he may teach and impart. The best and 
most vigorous class-room is that where is the least of 
mean .rivalry and most of generous, eager, fraternal 
study. 

We have had the same fellowship in athletics. All 
sport is competitive. But we have aimed for ‘‘clean 
play,” for honor, and ‘‘true sport.” 

Once there was a race at Henley between an American 
and Englishman, each contending for the athletic honor 
of his native land. Midway in the race the Englishman 
fouled his oar and fell into the river. By all the rules 
the American might have rowed on to the goal and won 
the race hands down. What did our countryman do? 
He stopped. He waited till his rival was in his boat 
again. Both together they finished the race, and the 
Englishman came in first. Need I tell you that the 
American was the hero of the hour,—lionized and ap- 
plauded by that passion for fair play and gentlemanly 
consideration which every true Englishman feels = 

We have had that spirit here. We have admired and 
honored the winner, and we patted the loser on the back 
if he had done his best. And, when other teams beat 
ours because they played the better, we were the first 
to tell them so. Such is the spirit of true fellowship, 
the sense of common brotherhood and common honor, 
even in the passionate competition of athletic games. 
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Such, if I may say so, is Christian spirit. I trust you will 
carry this spirit into the world, boys, when student-days 
are done; for there is nothing the world needs more than 
that we strenuously compete and strive for victory 
without losing the brotherhood of a common life, with 
peace on earth, good will among men. 

Second. We have the ideal of service. You remem- 
ber how Jesus emphasizes that, declaring that he who is 
first among us must be servant of all. If we are living 
in One Father’s house, all the occupations of the house 
are holy. He who does not serve others falls away from 
the common life. 

Let me say here that in the future I trust there may 
be more opportunities for your actually rendering ser- 
vice and doing real helpful work for our school. It is 
in my judgment one of the most important problems in 
school-life,—to give the boys a chance to help, toserve. 
It is a problem to which I had hoped to make some con- 
tribution. 

But, as you have had opportunity, the spirit of service 
has been here. I know all the masters feel this. You 
older boys have helped us in the discipline and order of 
our school. The younger boys in more ways than I 
can now tell have been ever ready and delighted if some 
useful thing was to be done. And, as for the faculty, 
I have often been pained at the immense amount of tire- 
some detail that has fallen upon each one. But never 
have I heard a word of protest. 

Most loyal service we have had since the beginning 
from those who have served the school for wages. Every 
day we see illustration of that noble verse,— 


“Who sweeps a room, as for thy laws, 
Makes that and th’ action fine.” 


I thank you one and all for this spirit of Christian ser- 
vice which has permeated every department of our school. 

Third. There is another vital principle which flows 
from the unity of life which may best express in parables. 

When Jesus shared that Last Supper with his friends, 
he ‘‘took bread, and blessed it.” 

The blessing of the bread, we need it every day. You 
have seen those pictures of how the peasants of Brittany 
carry around their harvest fields the Holy Sacraments. 
They wish to consecrate those little farms. Or they 
make processional along the seashore, looking out on 
the great waters where the fisher-folk must ply their 
perilous calling. They are dedicating the ocean to 
God. 

Do you see what this means? Since this whole world 
is our Father’s house—and he is through all and above all 
—then nothing in God’s world but may be declared holy! 
nothing common or unclean! nothing menial or unim- 
portant! But all the material instruments of man’s 
living are sacred and touch not his body only, but his 
soul. 

' To the Christian mind all common things .work to- 
gether for our highest spiritual service. You who are 
philosophers recognize the Aristotelian doctrine of in- 
struments. But it is that doctrine transfigured. It 
means that the blessing of God should rest on all things 
his servants use. 

' Perhaps I may call this practical ideality. This has 
been one of the vital principles of our school from the 
first. You see it, in the large, in these buildings. The 
architect—indeed a master-builder—was an idealist, a 
man to whom a building is not a senseless mass of wood 
and stone, but an expression of human thought and 
need, a sort of larger human body,—a visible channel 
for currents of spiritual life and power. 

As the architect, my wife, and I planned each detail 
vt these noble structures, we thought only of their vital 
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meaning. Here was a place for solitude, here for work 
or play. Each arch or step or window or corridor, each 
device for better air or light or water, was planned as 
a part of a harmonious whole. We always asked how 
these things would affect the character, freedom, or hap- 
piness of our boys. It was because of this harmony, 
this humanizing aim, that the spirit of beauty inevitably 
prevailed. 

Therefore even strangers visiting us feel at once the 
ideal touch, even if they know not why. This is why 
our boys, to such an extraordinary degree, have respected 
the property of the school. Perhaps they did not know 
why. It was because we feel here the touch of. person- 
ality pervading all. You have lived here like gentle- 
men in your own homes. More than that, you have felt 
a real respect for your surroundings, and that you your- 
selves were honored in them. People say to me, “‘It 
must be easy to be good up here.’”’ That is what I have 
tried for,—to make a place where it should be ‘‘easy to 
be good.” 

The same thing is true of every external aspect of our 
school-life. Every law, custom, mode of discipline, or 
schedule of daily time has been but the conscious instru- 
ment of spiritual purposes. I charge you masters that 
it continue so. Blessed be order and diligence! But 
there is a more excellent way. In everything you do 
consider the whole life of each boy and the higher life 
of the whole school! Be practical! Be methodical! 
But be ideal! Let all things minister to each boy’s better 
self and make a free career for each youthful soul. 

And now comes the pain of parting—from you all. 

I think there was never a more friendly faculty. I re- 
member with gratitude your fellowship and your ser- 
vice. We have been friends in counsel. Nothing here 
has been done ina corner. We have worked and planned 
and hoped—together. J thank you each and all. 

I thank you—boys—for yourselves! 

When I came back to teaching school, I had forgotten 
how good boys can be. You have been better than I 
could have believed possible. I remember nothing that 
causes me pain; for of that there has been very, very 
little. 

Not long ago I wrote, asking a favor of my own head- 
master—of course an old man now. Remember not the 
sins of youth, I said. And then my old friend replied, 
‘‘Why, Williams, I never knew you had any!”’ You see, 
he had forgotten! So it will be with me in the beautiful 
perspective of future years. I shall remember then, as 
I do now, only what is good, noble, manly, and true; 
only the love you have given me, and that I have given 
you. Nothing else endures, and true friendship does not 
stop with the interruptions of time or the hazard of new 
fortunes. 

One word more. Since we are all the children of One 
Father’and the world we live in is all our Father’s house, 
we are to put our trust in him. 


“There is a Power whose care 
Teaches my way along the pathless coast.”’ 


You cannot get away from your heavenly Father. 

More than half the Bible is written to teach us this. 
More than half the words of Jesus exhort us quietly to 
have faith that all our lives are in the keeping of him 
without whom not a sparrow can fall. 

There is no lesson which we need:so much. For this 
is a world of change, trouble, and anxious care. Our 
dearest hopes must often be disappointed, and our wisest 
plans fail. 

But it is a part of my religion that, when we have done 
our best and planned our uttermost and fought our 
bravest, we should leave whatever happens to the higher 
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wisdom of God our Father, and that we should not only 
accept, but accept cheerfully, all inevitable circumstances, 
however difficult or painful, as but the biding of his 
power and the means employed by his adorable wisdom 
for the fulfilment of our highest good. 

I give you, dear friends, with all my heart, my blessing. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


From Aurora Leigh. 


‘There’s not a flower of spring 
That dies ere June, but vaunts itself allied 
By issue and symbol, by significance 
And correspondence, to that spirit-world 
Outside the limits of our space and time, 
Whereto we are bound 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Forestry. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 8, 1905. 

The assembling of the Forest Congress in Washington 
has arrested attention even in a city where it is difficult 
to arrest attention. The members came at the time when 
both houses of Congress had adjourned for a recess. 
The session ended with the week. 

Here are a body of more than a thousand men who 
had come from all parts of the nation, even as far as the 
Pacific shore. They had come without what is called 
political purpose: they had come to emphasize and illus- 
trate in different ways the importance of the preservation 
and protection and the renewal of the American forests. 
Nearly one hundred experts read papers or spoke in the 
proceedings of the meeting. The President of the United 
States, in an address of singular care, summed up the 
necessities and difficulties and the hopes which belong 
to ihe subject. I think it was generally agreed that his 
careful and learned speech covered the whole ground 
with a precision and certainty of expression which at- 
tended no other single speech of the occasion. 

I write under the impression which six days of these 
meetings have made upon me. I write to beg readers 
of ours who really care for the future of the country to 
obtain possession of the published reports of this great 
meeting and to study them. The subject ought to come 
into schools, it ought to come into scientific meetings 
of almost every kind. It is not simply a business for 
farmers or “‘grangers.”” It is an affair which interests 
all sorts and conditions of men. ‘This ought to be said 
and remembered: that forests are especially the business 
of nations. And we must not rely, as Adam Smith wants 
us to do, on the selfishness of individuals. To secure 
the proper care of forests—and this means to secure 
any profit from the forests—you need one hundred years. 
But you cannot persuade an individual to take much 
care for the year 2004. You cannot expect a land-owner 
to take much care of a crop which is not to come into 
the market in its entirety for less than a century. 

The states of Continental Europe have found this out. 
Every one of those states holds large forest areas, and 
in most cases from the protection of those forests comes a 
very essential part of their income. If our fathers in 
1787 had known what we know, they would have placed 
the care of the forests high among the list of objects 
especially recommended to the federal government. 

Take the case of New England. ‘The forests of New 


Hampshire feed the Connecticut River, the Androscog- » 


gin, the Saco, and the Merrimack, It would therefore be 
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easy enough to say that Maine and Massachusetts and 
Connecticut and Vermont are quite as much interested 
in the preservation of the forests of New Hampshire as 
is that State herself. And every one who has watched 
the great efforts of irrigation in the Central States of 
America knows how necessary it is that one and the 
same power shall be engaged in the care of all their 
forests. 

As I have said already, no man expects to live a 
hundred years, and those poor people who rely on 
the selfishness of men need not expect that any in- 
dividual land-owner is going to take much care for 
the forests of the future. And, if that philanthropist 
could be found, he is powerless in the business in hand. 
He cannot make laws regulating fires; he cannot consult 
with railroad men or ship-builders; he cannot bid the 
State legislature preserve the forests with the most sedu- 
lous care. Buta State is eternal, or should be. The men 
in the Massachusetts State House to-day and to-morrow 
can legislate for the year 2005 or the year 2105. Here 
at the centre of the whole thing is the reason why the - 
nation should undertake the legislation and supervision 
which will save the United States from that madness 
which has devastated Western Asia. Syria and Perga 
and Pamphylia and Mesopotamia and the parts of Lybia 
about Cyrene are barbarous now, in a sense they are 
deserts now; and this is because the rulers of those 
states, as the Roman Empire declined, gave their forests 
up to destruction. Epwarp E. HALe. 


Spiritual Life. 


It is one thing to take no thought for want of thought, 
and another to take no thought from sufficing thought, 
whose flower is confidence. The one way is the lovely 
way of God in the birds, the other his lovelier way in 
his men and women.—George Macdonald. 


ad 


No restlessness or discontent can change your lot. 
Others may have other circumstances surrounding them, 
but here are yours. You had better make up your mind 
to accept what you cannot alter. You can live a beau- 
tiful life in the midst of your present circumstances.— 
J. R. Miller, D.D. 

ad 


The hero fears not that, if he withhold the avowal 
of a just and brave act, it will go unwitnessed and un- 
loved. One knows it—himself—and is pledged by it 
to sweetness of peace and to nobleness of aim, which 
will prove in the end a better proclamation of it than 
the relating of the incident.—Emerson. 


we 


Undue stress is sometimes laid on what is called the 
conviction of sin. ... The conviction of sin comes 
surely enough and fast enough when you have the per- 
fect ideal before you and are striving to realize it. But 
I would rather have you aim at the conviction of right- 
eousness; that is, of rightness, of a heart right before 
God.—Andrew P. Peabody. 

ze 


God keep us through the common days, 
The level stretches white with dust, 
When thought is tired, and hands upraise 
Their burdens feebly, since they must. 
In days of slowly fretting care, 
Then most we need the strength of prayer. _ 
—Margaret Sangster, 
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Literature. 


Emerson’s Complete Works.* 


The task of annotating the twelve volumes 
of this edition has been completed. No one 
could have done it so well as have Dr. Em- 
erson and his helpers. 
and filial affection have combined to pro- 
duce a work of rare intelligence and value 
which not only throws light upon the origi- 
nal work of the author, but adds elements 
of equal value. Many of the things rescued 
from journals, letters, fugitive sheets, and 
unpublished essays are interesting because 
they illustrate the original text, but also 
because they are unstudied and unconven- 
tional, and they excite an interest quite un- 
like, but equal to, the more formal periods 
of the essays. Additions of great value have 
been made to the last two volumes of this 
series. In the Miscellanies we have Emer- 
son’s letter to President Van Buren in 1838, 
on the removal of the Cherokee Indians from 
Georgia; a speech on the Fugitive Slave Law 
in Concord; the speech on Shakespeare 
which was written, but not delivered, at 
the Saturday Club, when, forgetting his 
manuscript, Mr. Emerson rose to his feet, 
serenely facing his audience for a short time, 
and then sat down without a word; speeches 
and addresses at the Humboldt Centennial; 
speech at the dinner to the Chinese embassy; 
address at the consecration of Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery; and one at the opening of the free 
public library in Concord. In the Natural 
History of the Intellectual Life five of Mr. 
Emerson’s lectures appear in print for the 
first time: “‘Instinct and Inspiration,’ ‘‘The 
Celebration of Intellect,” ‘‘Country Life”’ 
(recently printed in the Aflantic Monthly), 
“Concord Walks,” and ‘Art and Criti- 
cism.,”’ 

The new local and historical addresses 
bring out the practical side of Emerson’s 
intellect in fine relief. They also give the 
editor numerous occasions for notes of bio- 
graphical and historical affairs that are note- 
worthy. For instance, the sketch of Dr. 
Ripley gives occasion for historical reminis- 


cences that are entertaining and valuable. | 


He was educated in Concord for a reason 
that most of our readers will have forgotten. 
In the Revolutionary War, in the days when 
the commander-in-chief drew his sword under 
the Washington elm in Cambridge, the 
American soldiers occupied the buildings of 
Harvard College as barracks. For that 
reason the college was removed to Concord, 
where exercises were carried on in such pub- 
lic buildings as could be put at the disposal 
of teachers and students. 

These enlarged volumes, with the full and 
admirable index and the large mass of illu- 
minating notes, make this edition a worthy 
monument to the fame of Emerson, vastly 
more important than all the things that were 
spoken and written about him in the cen- 
tennial year. His works speak for him; and 
they now, being fitly presented, will secure 
for him new readers and admirers in that 


* Tue Centenary Epirion oF Emerson’s CoMPLeTE 


Works. Lectures and oo Sketches; 
Janies; Natural History of Intellect and Other Papers 


Index. Edited by Edward Waldo Emerson. $1.75. 


Sagacity, industry, | 
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generation that has come upon the stage 
'since he passed away. 

Neither Mr. Emerson nor his annotator 
can be credited with infallibility. There are 
| now and then errors in matters of fact which 
might be noted. For instance, a story is 
told concerning Dr. Ripley and Rey. O. B. 
| Frothingham, who had neglected the cus- 
tomary ‘‘note sent up,” desiring the prayers 
of the congregation. Dr. Ripley chided the 
minister for his neglect; but he excused him- 
self on the ground that it was his custom to 
frame only a general petition including all, 
to which the doctor answered, so that every- 
body could hear, ‘‘Well, it is a very bad 
custom, and the sooner you change it the 
better.”” As Dr. Ripley died in 1841, and 
O. B. Frothingham was ordained in 1847, 
the probability is that this anecdote relates 
not to him, but to his father, N. L. Froth- 
ingham. In another note it is said that 
“Mr. Emerson gives an amusing enumeration 
of some troubles which seemed so great to 
the new-comers from the old world. He 
mentions their fear of lions, the accident to 
John Smith from the most poisonous tail of 
a fish called a ‘sting-ray.’”’ On this Mr. 
Emerson comments: “It seems to have been 
the last outrage ever committed by the 
sting-ray. They have been of peaceable be- 
havior ever since.” The reviewer has in 
his hand at the moment of this writing a 
weapon extracted by him from beneath the 
tail of a sting-ray caught off the shores of 
Nantucket. This is a piece of bone four 
inches long, with sharp point and barbed 
edges, capable of producing a fatal wound. 
If Capt. John Smith’s hand was brought into 
contact with this spear point and held there 
by the powerful prehensile tail of the sting- 
ray, it is a wonder that his hand was not cut 
off to save his life. 


Poverty. By Robert Hunter. New 
ing of this book tends to melancholy, be- 
cause the statements made concerning the 
| sufferings of the poor are so true, so far 
reaching in their influence, and so discour- 
aging. [he remedies suggested are so diffi- 
cult to apply that one lays down the book 
with the desire to do one of two things, 
either to disprove the statements or to for- 
get the problem. One-half of the world 
does not know how the other half lives, 
never did know, and perhaps never will. 
But modern research is forcing upon the at- 
tention of kind-hearted and prosperous men 
| and women certain facts concerning the con- 
dition of their less prosperous brothers and 


edge through the ordinary channels of social 
influence. In discussing the problems of 
| poverty, our author treats of five classes, the 
| Pauper, the Vagrant, the Sick, the Child, 
/the Immigrant. In the chapters relating to 
|each of these we have gathered a mass of 
| facts which show that the sufferings of these 
| classes are in many cases preventable,—so 
| easily preventable that they ought not to 
|continue. Two instances will illustrate,— 
. child labor and the spread of consumption of 
the lungs. 


York: The Macmillan Company.—The read- | 


| sisters which would not come to their knowl- | 
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not easily accounted for and not to be dealt 
with by summary methods. The conclusion 
of the author, that society is responsible, is 
one easy to state and difficult to maintain. 
It is the fashion now to accuse society of 
committing all manner of crimes of which 
the results are the distress of all who suffer 
want. But the chapter on the vagrant 
shows that we have a large class who delib- 
erately choose the chances of poverty rather 
than submit to the discipline imposed upon 
all regular workers. Why should we accuse 
society in America of committing the crimes 
of which the outward evidences are the tene- 
ment house and the sweat shop, when the 
laws of the land pour into our country in 
steady streams the poverty of every other 
land? The misery of the sweat shop in 
New York is the misery of Warsaw brought 
across the sea to challenge our benevolence 
So far as the evils of poverty are preventable, 
this book would lead us to think that the 
desired end might be attained if all the moral 
energy and money now expended in fruitless 
benevolence, and in worse than fruitless pun- 
ishment, were used for the removal of the 
causes of poverty, intemperance, and crime. 
Our author would have us believe that most 
of the money now expended by good men 
and women in charity is worse than wasted, 
because it increases the very evils alms- 
giving is intended to relieve. 


IDEEN ZU EINER JESUZENTRISCHEN WELT- 
RELIGION. Von Karl Andresen. Second 
revised edition. Lotus Verlag.—In this care- 
fully and pleasantly written book the author, 
convinced that the present divorce between 
religion and life is due to the unscientific 
character of the existing religious systems, 
suggests the basis of a new religion that shall 
be satisfactory to all the world. Judaism 
and Christianity, he says, are found wanting: 
they lack depth of view and validity of proof. 
For a universal religion he holds the essen- 
tials to be a doctrine of God and a doctrine 
of immortality. God must be conceived of 
as immanent, and yet as supranatural, his 
force not exhausted by the universe. God 
is omnipotent, yet man is free, and instinc- 
tively feels his relation to the Absolute Power 
in the world. Immortality is the product 
not of a new act of creation, but of a process 
of evolution. The soul comes into being 
originally through the action of forces that 
are set in motion by God, and through simi- 
lar action its existence is continued. It is 
by a new birth that souls reappear in the 
world. (Here the author, singularly enough, 
reproduces the belief of certain savage tribes, 
that every child is a reincarnation of the 
spirit of an ancestor.) While the excesses 
of the Buddhistic doctrine of reincarnation 
are to be avoided, it is only by the supposi- 
tion of a new birth that a scientific doctrine 
of immortality can be held; and the soul’s 
imperfection requires the supposition of im- 
mortality. Jesus, the author thinks, has 


| given distinct expression to the fundamental 


ideas of a universal religion, and he must be 
its centre. In regard to this last point the 
author’s exegesis is not above reproach: it 


But, after all the preventable |is only by forcing that he gets from the 
ag jevils have been looked after, anticipated, |Gospels what he wishes. He leaves unde- 
‘| and removed, there remains a mass of misery | cided the question whether the_,personality 
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of Jesus was essentially different from that 
of other men. ‘The discussions in the book 
are suggestive and interesting, but it can 
hardly be said to contain anything new 
unless the insistence on the doctrine of re- 
incarnation be so regarded. 
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Miscellaneous. 


In pursuing his laudable task of making 
known to English-speaking readers the best 
works of socialists who have written in other 
languages, Mr. Charles H. Kerr has trans- 
lated Prof. A. Labriola’s two essays on The 
Materialistic Conception of History, and the 
popular manual by the Belgian writer, Emile 
Vandervelde, Collectivism and Industrial 
Evolution Both are valuable, but the latter 
has the merit of freshness of statement of 
doctrine and of facts. (Charles H. Kerr & 
Co., Chicago.) 


The Magazines. 


The Hibbert Journal for January brings us 
a varied feast of good things. First we have 
two articles on a crisis in the creed of the 
Church of Scotland by A. Taylor Innes, an 
advocate, and Dr. John Watson. The next 
two on “The Christ of Dogma and the Christ 
of Experience” and ‘“‘A Plea for Mysticism” 
are by W. A. Pickard-Cambridge, a fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Rev. G. W. 
Allen, a vicar of the English Church. Then 
come three articles which, although inde- 
pendent in origin, relate to one great topic 
which just now is attracting the attention 
of many thinkers. They are entitled ‘‘The 
Warp of the World,” ‘‘The Universe and 
Beyond,” and ‘‘Mind and Matter.” The 
authors are Newman Howard, Prof. Cassius 
J. Keyser of Columbia University, and Sir 
Oliver Lodge. Prof. Kirsopp Lake writes 
about ‘“‘The New Sayings of Jesus.” ‘The 
Internal meaning of Liberal Theology” is 
unfolded by Rev. C. J. Shebbeare, and Dr. 
B. W. Bacon of New Haven treats ‘‘The 
Johannine Problem.’’ Many discussions and 
book notices follow. 


The cover of the Pilgrim for January pre- 
sents a portrait of Suzanne, the bewitching 
heroine of Mr. Samuel Merwin’s serial story, 
“Tho’ ’twere Ten Thousand Mile.” This 
story will continue through several numbers 
of the Pilgrim, and should prove unusually 
successful. In the January number Mr. 
Harriman’s serial, ‘‘The Girl and the Deal,” 
reaches an unexpected, but very happy, end. 
Among the features of the January number 
are noted an illustrated article on Phila- 
delphia’s way of celebrating New Years, by 
Jane A. Stewart; another by Stella Reid 
Crothers, on the work one woman has done 
in decorative basketry; and a third, fully 
illustrated with portraits, on the ‘‘General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs.” ‘The 
Wealth of the Desert’’ is written of and pic- 
tured by Gerald Austen, and Kenneth Her- 


ford has an illustrated appreciation of David ) 


Warfield, actor. A very interesting article 
deals with the Pickaninnies of Dixieland, 


and its page of pictures is amusing, In 


~ 
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fiction, apart from the serial instalments, 
are short stories by Ernest G Henham, Una 
Hudson, and ‘“‘The Undoing of Starks,’ the 
last of Mrs. Brangwin’s little sketches of 
country life. In addition there are brief 
articles, anecdotes, and departments. 


There are twelve stories, nearly all of 
them illustrated, in the American Boy for 
January. They are of great variety: ‘‘Up 
a Limb,” a hunting story; ‘‘ For the Mikado,”’ 
a Japanese-Russian war story; ‘‘The Scoop 
of the Bald Eagle,”’ a newspaper story; ‘‘ The 
President’s Cadet,” a story of Gen. Grant; 
“Pablo Mariscal,” a Spanish-American story; 
“The Wire Fence Telephone,” a farm story; 
“My Four Years at West Point,’’ a school 
story; “Joyce Thatcher’s Race,” a farm 
story; ‘‘The Pilot Boys of Norway,’’ a sea 
story; ““A Race with a Stampede,” a story 
of the plains; “Sufficient Unto the Day,”’ 
a humorous story; ‘‘One of the Most Glorious 
Deeds ever done by a Boy,” a story of hero- 
ism. Boys interested in mechanics and elec- 
tricity will find much of interest in this num- 
ber, as, for instance, ‘“‘To Make an Auto Boat 
in a Few Minutes,” ‘‘The Compass,” ‘How 
Two Boys built Wireless Telegraph Instru- 
ments,” ‘Tools for the Boy Carpenter,’ 
“Drawing through Glass,’ “Clever Work 
with the Pocket Knife.’ Those who love 
to read about animals will be interested in 
“Wyck, the New York Police Department’s 
| Trick Horse,’ and “The Chewink,’’ being 
number three of the bird series. As to sport, 
there is a variety of matter, including a 
picture of some of the famous amateur 


ain; illustrations of the close of the great 
baseball season of 1904; a picture of the 
finish of the 1roo-yard international handicap 
race at Abergavenney; an article on hockey, 


the University of Pennsylvania, on his tri- 
umphs in the old country. Besides these 
there are the usual departments. ($1 a 
year. Sprague Publishing Company, De- 
troit, Mich.) 


The January number of the Jnternational 
Journal of Ethics opens with an article on 
“The Ethics of Gambling,” in which John A 
Hobson of London shows that, before ap- 
proaching the distinctively moral aspects 
of gambling in its various forms, we must 
clearly realize its intellectual reaction. It 


the savage in his conduct and outlook. Re- 
formers who would exercise the habit must 
look for its origin. The prolonged monotony 


actions, while the ennui of idleness prompts 
the leisured classes to the same abuse. The 


the king’s highway to fraud and theft, and 
publicity and education are the chief instru- 
ments that make for the destruction of the 
|vicious habit. Alfred Pearce Dennis of 
|Smith College writes about ‘“The Political 
and Ethical Aspects of Lynching,” in which 
| his conclusion is that a State law like that 
of Ohio or Louisiana, which holds the lo- 
|cal community peculiarly responsible for a 
lynching outrage, is the right step toward 
‘the creation of higher moral values in that 


athletes of the United States and Great Brit- | 


and one by Westney, the crack sprinter of | 


is a deliberate reversion to those passions | 
and that mental attitude which characterize | 


of drudgery drives people to sensational re- | 


statistics of crime prove that gambling is| 
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section. ‘The Relation of the Ethical to 
the A’sthetical Element in Literature’ is dis- 
cussed by James Seth of the University of 
Edinburgh; ‘“The Moral Training of the 
Young among the Jews,” by Henry Berko- 
witz of Philadelphia; while ‘“The Mariage 
de Convenance in France’ is made explicable 
by James Oliphant, who finds hopeful signs 
in recent changes which affect the education 
of boys and girls, considering absence of free 
intercourse among young people as responsi- 
ble for many of the most serious evils in 
French national life. Other articles are on 
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win; ‘Pleasure, Idealism, and Truth in 
Art,” by Prof. Rebec of the University of 


| Michigan; and ‘‘The Vivisection Problem,” 


by Dr. Leffingwell. 
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The Dome. 
The Sandman. 


‘The Sandman comes across the land, 
At evening, when the sun is low; 
Upon his back, a bag of sand — 
His step is soft and slow. 
I never hear his gentle tread, 
But, when I bend my sleepy head, 
“The sandman’s coming !’’ mother says, 
And mother tells the truth, always ! 


He glides across the sunset hill, 
‘To seek each little child like me, 
Our all-day-tired eyes to fill 
With sands of sleep from slumber’s sea, 
1 try my best awake to stay, 
But I am tired out with play ; 
* 771] never see him! ” mother says, 
And mother tells the truth — always! 
— Marie Van Vorst, in Harper's Magazine. 


A Pair of Gloves. 


The little girls who lived on Amity Street 
all wore mittens when they went to school 
in winter. Nobody’s mother ever thought 
of anything else to keep smal! hands warm. 
Some mothers or grandmothers crocheted 
them, and some knit them with fancy 
stitches down the back or put other mark 
of distinction upon them; but they were 
always mittens, and were always fastened 
to a long ribbon or piece of braid or knitted 
rein so that they might not get lost, one 
from the other. 

This connecting link frequently gave rise 
to confusion; for, when two little girls put 
their arms around each other’s necks as they 
walked to school, they sometimes got tangled 
up in the mitten string and had to duck and 
turn and bump heads before the right string 
was again resting on the right shoulder. 
But, as it was possible to laugh a great deal 
and lose one’s breath while this was going 
on, it was rather an advantage than other- 
wise; and little girls who were special chums 
were pretty sure to manage a tangle every 
other day at least. 

Clarabel Bradley did her tangling and un- 
tangling with Josephine Brown, who lived at 
the end of Amity Street. They both went 
to the same school and were in the same class, 
They waited for each other in the morning, 
and came home together, and shared each 
other’s candy and ginger cookies whenever 
there were any, and took firm sides together 
whenever the school-yard was the scene of 
dispute. 

But into this intimacy came a pair of 
gloves, almost wrecking it. 

The gloves were sent by Clarabel’s aunt, 
who was young and pretty and taught school 
in a large city; and they came done up in 
white tissue paper inside a box with gilt 
trimming around the edges and a picture 
on the centre of the cover. ‘Taken out of the 
paper, they revealed all their alluring qual- 
ities. They were of a beautiful glossy brown 
kid with soft woolly linings and real fur 
around the wrists, and they fastened with 
bright gilded clasps. 

With them was a note which said :— 

“For Clarabel, with love from her aunt 
Bessie. Not to be kedt for Sundays, but worn 
every day.” 

And the last sentence was underscored, 


| read the message. 
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Clarabel’s mother looked doubtful as she 
Such gloves were an ex- 
travagance even for best—and mittens were 
warmer. But, when she encountered Clara- 
bel’s shining eyes, she smiled and gave in. 

So Clarabel took the gloves to her room 
that night, and slept with them on the foot- 
board of her bed, where she could see them 
the first thing when she waked; and in the 
morning she put them on and started for 
school. 

One hand was held rigidly by her side, but 
the other was permitted to spread its fingers 
widely over the book she carried. Both 
were well in view if she looked down just a 
little. Passers-by might see; all Amity 
Street might see; best of all, Josephine might 
see! 

But Josephine, waiting at the corner, 
beheld and was impressed to the point 
of speechlessness. Whereupon Clarabel 
dropped her book and had to pick it up with 
both hands. The furry wrists revealed 
themselves fully. 

Josephine found her voice. 

“You've got some new gloves,” she said. 

“Yes, my aunt Bessie sent them.” 

“Aren’t they pretty!” 

“] think so, and they’re lots nicer than 
mittens. I’m not going to wear my mittens | 
again.” 

Josephine looked down at her own chubby 
hands. Her mittens were red this winter, 
with a red-and-green fringe around the 
wrists. Only that morning she had admired 
them. Now they looked fat and clumsy and 
altogether unattractive, but she wasn’t going 
to admit that to any one else. 

“] like mittens best,’ she said stoutly— | 
“for school, anyway,” she added, and gave | 
Clarabel more of the sidewalk. 

“My aunt Bessie said specially that these 
were to wear to school.’’ And Clarabel | 
walked nearer the fence. 

Josephine was hard put to it, Clarabel’s 
manner had become so superior. 

“JT don’t think your aunt Bessie knows | 


| were always hard for Clarabel. 
| stopped often while she frowned at the curly 


everything, even if she does teach school in 
a big city. My mother says she’s too young | 
to”’— 

What she was too young to do was not | 
allowed to be explained; for Clarabel, with 
a color in her face that rivalled Josephine’s 
mittens, had faced her. , | 

‘My aunt Bessie’s lovely, and I won't 
listen to another word against her, not an- | 
other one—so there!” 

Then she turned, with a queer feeling in| 
her throat, and ran down the street to catch : 
up with another little girl who was on ahead. | 

Josephine swung her books and walked as | 
if she didn’t care. | 

Clarabel overtook the little girl, who was | 
all smiling appreciation of the new gloves, | 
and was overtaken by other little girls who | 
added themselves to the admiring group. | 
But somehow her triumphal progress was | 
strangely unsatisfactory: the glory was. 
dimmed. 

At recess Josephine paired off with Milly | 
Smith, who stood first in geography and. 
wore two curly feathers in her hat. Clarabel | 
shared her cookies with Minnie Cater, be-| 
cause it didn’t matter who helped eat them 
if it wasn’t Josephine, Neither spoke to the 
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other, and at noontime they walked home 
on different sides of the street. 

Perhaps that was why in the afternoon 
Clarabel lost her place in the reader and 
failed on so many examples in arithmetic 
that she was told she must stay after school. 

Usually there would have been several to 
keep her company; but on this day there 
was no one else,—even Angelina Maybelle 
Remington had got through without disas- 
ter,—and Clarabel, wistful-eyed, saw the 
other girls file out. 

At another time Josephine would have 
stayed: she always did when Clarabel had to, 
as Clarabel did when she was in like need. 
But to-night she filed out with the rest; and 
Clarabel, with a sense of desertion, bent over 
her problems of men and hay to mow, men 
and potatoes to dig, men and miles of rail- 
road to build. 

The noise of scurrying feet grew fainter, 
the sound of children’s voices died away. 
The room settled into stillness except for 
the solemn tick of the clock and the seratch- 
ing of Clarabel’s pencil on the slate. There 
were fractions in the problems, and fractions 
Her pencil 


tailed figures. In one of these pauses the 
door squeaked opena little way. It squeaked 
again, and some one sidled into the room: it 
was Josephine. 

“Please, may I go to my seat ?”’ she asked. 

““Certainly,”’ said the teacher, and watched 
her curiously 

She tiptoed to the back seat, fumbled for 
a few minutes in her desk, then slipped to 
a seat a few rows farther in front, then to 
another and another, till she had reached 
the row in which Clarabel sat. 

Clarabel, though she was bending over her 
slate, had heard every hesitating move; and, 
when the last halt was made, she shook her 


/curls back from her eyes, looked around, and 


dimpled into smiles. 

The teacher, watching, waited to see what 
would happen next. Nothing did, except 
that the two little girls sat and smiled and 
smiled and smiled as if they never would 
stop. 

Presently the teacher herself smiled and 
spoke. She had a very sweet voice some- 
times—one that seemed to hint at happy 
secrets. That was the way it sounded now. 

“Would you like to help Clarabel, Jose- 
phine?’’ she asked. ‘‘You may if you wish 
tose 

“Tf she'll let me,’’ answered Josephine, her 
eyes fixed on Clarabel’s face. 

“T would love to have her,” said Clarabel, 
her eyes on Josephine. And instantly the 
one narrow seat became large enough for 
two. 

For ten minutes more there was great 
scratching of slate pencils and much whis- 
pering and some giggling. Then with cheer- 
ful clatter the slate was borne to the plat- 
form. The teacher looked at the little girls 
more than at the examples. ‘‘I’m sure 
they’re right,” she said. ‘‘Now, off to your 
homes—both of you!” 

“‘Good-night,” said Clarabel. 

“‘Good-night,”’ said Josephine. 

“‘Good-night, dear little girls!” said the 
teacher, o 
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There was a soft swish of dresses, and the 
children had reached the dressing-room. 
Within its familiar narrowness Josephine 
hesitated and fingered her cloak-buttons. 

“TY think your aunt Bessie”—it was very 
slow speech for Josephine—‘‘is ever so nice 
and knows a lot.” 

“Oh!” bubbled Clarabel, joyously, ‘‘I do 
love the color of your mittens! Don’t you— 
don’t you’”’—she finished with a rush— 
“want to let me wear them home and you 
wear my gloves?” 

Josephine put aside the dazzling offer. 

“Your gloves are prettier, and you ought 
to wear them.” 

Clarabel thought a minute, a shadow in 
her eyes. 

“T know what,’ she declared, the shadow 
vanishing. ‘“‘You wear one glove and mit- 
ten, and I’ll wear the other glove and mit- 
ten!” 

“Oh!” said Josephine, with a rapturous 
hug, ‘‘that will be splendid!”’ 


And thus they scampered home, the two | 


mittened hands holding each other tight, 
while the two gloved hands were gayly waved 
high in the air with each fresh outburst of 
laughter.—H. G. Duryée, in St. Nicholas 


Teddy’s First Pockets. 


“JT want pockets in my new pants,” said 


Teddy. 
“You are too little,” said mamma 
“Please, .mamma!’’ ‘Teddy pleaded. 
“Pockets go with pants. All the big boys 
have them.” 


“Well,” mamma replied, ‘‘I suppose you 
must have them. Yes, I will put some in.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Aunt Emily. 
“Clara, you don’t mean to let that baby 
have pockets? He will have them full of 
rubbish and in a dreadful condition all the 
time. He’s too little for trousers, to say 
nothing of pockets.” 

But mamma put the pockets in, and Ted 
was happy. He went round with his hands 


in those little snuggeries, feeling very proud |. 


and grown-up, and trying to whistle; and 
by and by he began to put things into them. 

“Tf I had the darning-cotton, I would 
mend the stockings,” said grandma, “‘but 
it isn’t in the basket.” 

“Here it is,” said Teddy, taking a little 
black ball out of his right pocket. ‘‘I found 
it behind the door, grandma. I didn’t know 
it was darn-cotton; I thought it was just 
string.” 

“You didn’t happen to find my pencil, 
did you?” asked Sister Sue. ‘‘I lost it yes- 
terday, and I can’t find it anywhere.” 

“Yes,” said Teddy. ‘It was in the waste- 
basket. I picked it out and put it in my 
pocket. I didn’t know it was yours, Susie,” 
he said, as he passed it to her. 

Pretty soon mamma could not find her 
thimble. ‘I had it this morning,” she said, 
“and all at once I missed it. I am sorry; 
for it was the one you gave me, Emily.” 

“Here it is,’ said Teddy. ‘I found it 
down in the pansy bed! I meant to give it 
to you, but I forgot.” 

“Tt must have fallen off the window-sill,”’ 
said mamma. “I remember now: I was sit- 
ting by the garden window.” 
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That afternoon Sister Mary asked if any- 
body had seen a button, for she had lost one 
off her blue dress; Tom inquired if anybody 
| had run across his jack-knife, which he was 


|a piece of string in a hurry; and grandpa 
/could not find a little nail. All these things 
Teddy produced as they were wanted. 

“T take it all back, Ted,” said Aunt Emily, 
laughing. ‘‘Your pockets certainly are the 
most useful ones in the family. You don’t 
happen to have a box of chocolates, do you ?”’ 

‘‘No,” Teddy replied soberly, ‘‘but I have 


some candy that isn’t chocolate. Mr. Smith 
| gave it tome. It’s taffy.” 
Aunt Emily laughed again. ‘‘There, 


| Clara,’ she said, ‘‘I told you so!’’—Elizabeth 


‘Hill, in Y outh’s Companion. 


Number One. 


In spelling class at school, you know, 
I’m always number two, 

And Dotty’s always number one, 
No matter what I do. 

Sometimes I miss a word, although 
I try with all my might, 

| And Dotty — she is number one 
Because she spells it right. 

And, if she chance to miss a word, 
Why, I declare, I do! 

And so she stays the number one, 
And I stay number two. 

Mamma says, ‘‘ Little ladies first 
Should ever be the rule,” 

And that’s the way it always is 
In spelling class at school. 

— Youth's Companion, 


The Fire. 


Everybody had left Locust Dale for the 
afternoon except Clarence and his little sister 
Madge, and Steve, the colored boy. In fact, 
Steve had been left in charge of the place and 
of the two little folk until Mr. and Mrs. 
Mallory should get back from their long 
drive. Even the cook had gone to the vil- 


with father and mother. 

Maybe you think Clarence and Madge 
would be lonesome without the rest of the 
family, and would wish they could be driv- 
ing, too. Nota bit of it! The little brother 
and sister thought Steve the funniest person 
in the world, and playing circus with him 
much jollier than anything else. 

But the game of circus did not get very 
| far that afternoon, for Steve had just started 
to give his exhibition by turning six hand- 
springs at a time when his quick eye caught 
sight of a queer little blue line of smoke 
wriggling out under the kitchen roof. 

“Fer de land!” exclaimed the circus per- 
former, leaving the imaginary ring in a great 


blinding smoke. 

What was to be done? There was no- 
body to do anything except our merry black 
showman, and he soon proved that he was 
fit for something better than a circus. 

First of all, he hustled Clarence and Madge 
out to the lawn for safe keeping. Then he 
| fastened the lawn sprinkler on to the kitchen 
| spigot, and tugged the nozzle end up the 
|steep kitchen steps. Soon a good stream of 


|using at noon and mislaid; Johnny needed | 


lage, and nurse had taken the baby to drive 


| big hurry. Up the kitchen steps he rushed, | 
his two little charges hurrying after, and 
there he found the cook’s room full of hot, 
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| water was sizzling through the hot smoke, 
/wetting walls and floor and bed, spoiling 
| cook’s Sunday clothes, and making a big 
| mess. 

But, when the grown-ups came home, the 
house was still there, and the tiny fire was 
out. You may believe there was a heap of 
fuss made over our circus boy,—a five-dollar 
gold piece in his pocket, and kind words of 
praise worth more than gold. 

Where do you suppose the fire came from? 
When cook moved her clothes-press to clean 
|up the room, there was found a half-burned 
| mouse’s nest under it, made of chewed paper 
|and rags, with a double handful of burned 
/matches woven into it. There must have 

been one unburned match among them, and 
that had started the fire. 

“‘Just see, chicks,’ said father, shaking 
| his head at Clarence and Madge, “‘how much 
| harm two little things can do!’’—Selected. 


| ¢ Sallie soe 
A Bright Dog. 


The stories about dogs on railroad trains 
call out another. His master—so “Listener”’ 
is informed by a credible correspondent— 
| habitually took the dog from one town to 
another. One day the dog heard his master 
|say, “Shut that dog up: I am going from S. 
| to Boston to-day, and I can’t take him with 
me.” ‘The dog disappeared. His owner took 
|the train. No dog anywhere around; but, 
|stepping out at a way station en route, he 
| saw the dog peeping out of the baggage-car 
door and watching him, evidently quite pre- 
| pared to jump off too if his master did not 
| get on board. The dog had got to the train 
| first, and had popped into the baggage-car 
and kept himself out of his master’s view. 
|If there is any canine equivalent for the 
/expression, “‘Jt’s a cold day when I get left,” 
| the dog, no doubt, uttered it when his master 
| resumed charge of him on the train.—Boston 
| Transcript. 


seo  Se 


“Come, May,” said her mother, ‘‘I wish 
| you to wear this apron.” ‘‘O mamma, I 
don’t wish to wear anapron!” ‘‘You must,” 
was the reply. ‘‘You have a little hole in 


your dress, and this will cover it.”” ‘“‘But I 
don’t want to wear an apron!” “It’s a 
rainy day and no one will see you,” replied 


“Well, mamma, if that is so, 


17? 


her mother. 
|then no one will see the hole either 
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Normal Evangelism, 


Rev. W J Dawson of London has accepted 
the invitation of the Committee on Evangel- 
ism appointed by the National Council of 
Congregational Churches. He has resigned 
the pastorate of Highbury Quadrant Church, 
and will sail for America, January 25. ‘The 
plan of the committee contemplates his be- 
ginning an evangelistic campaign at once, 
probably in the cities of Bangor and Port- 
land. The Congregationalist prints this week 
an interesting article from him, from which 
we take the following extracts which are of 
special interest at this time:— 


The power of the evangelist usually lies 
not so much in superiority of gift, as in su- 
perior earnestness, manifesting itself in great 
directness of appeal and a positive belief in 
immediate results. ; 

If that be the case, it is clear that it is 
a gift within the reach of most of us. If 
we have it not, it is because we have not 
sought to possess it. We have not made 
it our business to save souls. We have not 
studied the art of persuasion. We have 
been content with some other function, more 
agreeable to our taste, which we have vainly 
imagined more important. Hence we have 
come to regard the evangelist as an expert 
in a branch of spiritual science which really 
belongs to the mere alphabet of our 
calling as ministers. Expert in winning 
souls the evangelist may be, and let us thank- 
fully acknowledge his gift; but the minister 
in his regular pastorate should be an expert 
too and, if he be not, nor seeks to be, it 
may be gravely doubted whether he is not 
false to his high vocation as the ambassador 
of Christ. 

And so the conclusion seems plain that 
I could not exonerate myself if I refused the 
work of the evangelist. I might perform it 
imperfectly, but I was bound to attempt it. 
I had much to learn and a new method to 
acquire, but the only way to learn how to 
preach is by preaching. And from this con- 
viction, which concerned myself, I passed to 
another of more general application. All 
things being equal, the man best fitted for 
evangelism was the man who brought to the 
work the ripest mind and widest culture. 
There is no valid reason why culture and 
evangelism should be treated as opposites. 
They were united in Wesley, they were 
united in Henry Drummond. 

In an age of education there is surely 
room for an evangelism that can speak 
equally to the cultured and the illiterate,— 
an evangelism which knows how to assimi- 


late the best results of knowledge without | 


losing the simplicity of faith; an evangelism 
which understands that the real emphasis of 
Christian truth lies where it has always lain, 
not in the contentions of Biblical criticism, 


but in those eternal verities of faith and ex- | 
perience which no criticism can destroy or | 


even impugn. 


At this point it is probable that I may | 
give offence to some good men who appear | 


to imagine that it is impossible for any effec- 
tive spiritual zeal to be found in combination 
with a liberal theology. 


I admit that a> 


liberal theology has often been associated 
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rather with social than spiritual zeal. In 
the effort to attain theological sanity, re- 
ligious teachers have often passed into the 
cold realm of a barren intellectualism. The 
inference is perhaps natural that liberal 
theology implies decay of spiritual passion, 
but there is nothing in the nature of things 
to make this disaster inevitable. The whole 
question is largely one of emphasis. I can- 
not admit that it is necessary to close one’s 
eyes to all the splendid and reverent work 
of our greatest Biblical critics in order to 
retain a vision of the cross of Christ. There 
may have been two Isaiahs or twenty. What 
has that to do with me so long as I have 
the profound spiritual message contained in 
the book which bears the name of Isaiah? 
I am indifferent as to whether Bacon or 
Shakespeare wrote ‘“‘Hamlet,” so long as I 
have ‘“‘Hamlet’’;.and who would insist that 
a certain critical view of the authorship of 
“Hamlet”’ is imperative before one could be 
allowed to expound the teachings of the 
drama ? 

The critic does his work, well or ill as the 
case may be. I may accept or reject his 
views, but the message of the book is still 
mine. In the same way I take the ground 
that it is a mistake in emphasis for an evan- 
gelist to make some particular view of verbal 
inspiration or the book of Jonah a sine qua 
non of his message. Such questions do not 
belong to him, and are usually outside his 
competence. By obtruding them, he in- 
jures his influence, especially with the 
thoughtful men. 

The plain fact, as it appears to me, is that 
these matters have no relation to the gospel 
of evangelism. . The evangelist’s concern is 
with the great spiritual facts of sin, peni- 
tence, and redemption; his battlefield is the 
human will; his message is the love and 
judgment of God; his work is the practical 
work of winning men for Christ. Let him 
keep to his own ground, and he is strong. 
He has too much to preach that is beyond 
all debate to trouble himself or perplex his 
hearers by meddling with questions on which 
he cannot pretend to speak with intellectual 
authority. 


The time has clearly come for liberal 


theology to justify itself in the eyes of the 
people, if it can; for the people are weary of 
negations. Can liberal theology justify it- 
It can do it in one way only,—by 
showing its capacity for spiritual zeal. For 
liberal theology has also been guilty of wrong 
emphasis. It has emphasized its doubts 
rather than its faiths. It has been destruc- 
tive of error, but not constructive of truth. 
It has told people what to reject, but not 
what to believe. It is not surprising that 
it is distrusted by people who above all 
things crave a positive faith; yet it has a 
faith, a real and deep faith, founded on a 
real spiritual experience, if it would but 
have the courage to declare it. 

So, then, the conviction has grown in me 
that, though much has been shaken in the 
realm of thought, nothing is shaken in the 
world of experience: the kingdom of spiritual 
fact abides. 
message, although for me the shibboleth of 
utterance may differ. I find myself at home 
ina Salvation Army meeting because | find 


I hold to the old evangelical | 
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there the vital knowledge of God’s dealings 
with the soul and the expression of a relig- 
ious experience which is as old as the cross. 
My mind concentrates itself more and more 
on positive truth, and my effort as a minister 
of Christ on the efficiency of the accomplished 
purpose. I am much more concerned to 
save one harlot from shame, one drunkard 
from his folly, one prodigal son from his de- 
filement of the far country, than to discuss 
those speculations about truth which after 
all interest but a few and are not helpful 
even to them. 

Life is growing short. Jet it be my busi- 
ness, though I am the slave of no man, to 
make myself the slave of all men if by any 
means I can save some. For this I know, 
that the power of Christ does still save men, 
and this is as much knowledge as I need for 
the work of the evangel. This is the one 
essential creed, and nothing else greatly 
matters 

This is the essential creed, but in its full 
expression there is room for every faculty 
of the mind. Nothing is more needed in 
the evangelistic sermon than sound funda- 
mental brain work. Such a sermon should 
have superior and outstanding qualities of 
its own, such as pungency, directness, co- 
gency of appeal, force of persuasion; but it 
will never influence the thoughtful unless it 
has sound fundamental brain work. ‘The 
evangelist will gain immensely in power by 
being also a thinker. This is one of the 
lessons of Wesley’s life which has been 
strangely overworked. It is a lesson that 
we have to relearn. Wesley was a clear, 
logical thinker, and, from the merely in- 
tellectual point of view a great preacher. 
yet he was the greatest of evangelists. Can 
we refuse the deduction that evangelism has 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
the closest possible alliance with culture? 
And in the conditions of our own time, with 
its constantly rising standard of education, 
is not the union of culture with evangelism 
absolutely necessary if evangelism is once 
more to become a national force? 


Rev. Nicolai J. B. Shultz. 


Students of the Meadville Divinity School 
between 1883 and 1887 will remember him. 
He was a strenuous personality, and in evi- 
dence as a positive force wherever he was, 
a man of ardent but generous impulses, and 
endowed with burning enthusiasms. He had 
a passion for knowledge, but he was no mere 
book-worm. Literally he found ‘‘sermons in 
stones” and under them, and information 
not gleaned from books in the running 
brooks. He was quite as familiar with the 
streams and woodland places within a radius 
of two or three miles of Divinity Hall as he 
was with the topography of the school-yard 
or the alcoves of the library. He would pur- 
sue a strange bug or creeping thing hiding 
under logs and stones with as ardent and as 
holy an enthusiasm and as heedless of per- 


'sonal disaster as ever knight pursued the 


quest of the Holy Grail. His room was a 
menagerie and a museum. There were 
snakes in bottles and bugs in boxes and 
living things in unexpected places. One 


/never knew what he might have in his 
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pockets, He never moped, or sat glowering 
at the universe. If he felt blue, he said 
nothing, but took to the woods, and would 
return with radiant face and an enthusiastic 
appetite. Those who saw him when he en- 
tered the school knew that he had come up 
from the rough. He had edited and printed 
a German newspaper somewhere in Wiscon- 
sin. He had tramped on the road hungry 
and friendless. But, withal, he never lost 
his optimistic enthusiasm, notwithstanding 
his ups and downs, and finally he landed 
right. He was a Jacob Riis sort of fellow 
and in fact belonged to the same nationality 
upon his mother’s side. 

Under the benign influences of the school 


it was an inspiration to see how he grew in- 


mental attainments, spiritual grace and in- 
sight, and moral power from year to year. 
His caterpillars did not change to butterflies 
more rapidly, In the discussions and con- 
ferences in the chapel his voice always rang 
out in behalf of ‘‘the great masses,” a fa- 
miliar phrase upon his lips and always ex- 
pressed with brave emphasis. To encourage 
the lame to walk he was willing to limp with 
them. ‘There was nothing mean or niggardly 
about him. He did odd jobs to get the 
wherewithal for current expenses. Yet he 
was never so empty in purse or so poor in 
heart that he did not feel a fine scorn to put 
so small a coin as a nickel in the contribution- 
box. He was not easy or eloquent in prayer, 
but in the Good Samaritan act he was a past 
master and a present helper in time of 
trouble. 

Those who knew him during those trans- 
forming Meadville years, who have not seen 
the very appreciative memorial sketch which 
appeared last year in the Pacific Unitarian, 
will he glad to know of his subsequent career 
and achievement. From the Divinity School 
he went, under the direction of the American 
Unitarian Association, to Texas, where he 
spent several years preaching and teaching. 
Rev. George L. Chaney could tell of his 
devoted work in that field. It was at this 
period that he found a sister in New Orleans, 
from whom he had long been separated. 
His parents had died when he was eleven 
years old, and the children had scattered. 
His joy was made full when he found this 
long-lost sister had also found the same 
liberal religious faith in which he rejoiced. 
From Texas he went to California and settled 
in the San Joaquin Valley; but, his health 
failing, he came to San Francisco, where he 
preached occasionally and became an assist- 
ant in a hospital. 

An ardent socialist of a broad type, he 
was attracted to the Altruria Colony, where 
he remained for a while, but finally returned 
to San Francisco, where he resumed his old 
trade and became foreman of a printing 
office. In the mean time he studied medi- 
cine,—an aspiration of his younger days,— 
and in due time he became a practitioner. 
For three years, or until the time of his 
death, he practised and was fast gaining a 
good position. Soon after graduating in 
medicine he married in San Francisco, and 
his wedded life was deeply blessed. He was 
‘a devoted husband and a happy father. His 
death, which occurred Dec. 9, 1903, was the 
immediate result of a surgical operation which 
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he submitted to in the hope of being per- 
manently restored to health. He was only 
forty-five years of age and had much to look 
forward to and live for. But, when his hour 
came, he was the same brave, knightly soul 
he had always been. He tried to cheer and 
comfort his wife by reminding her that there 
were worse things than death, and that 
“this was the time to be brave.” 

Brave comrade and friend, one who would 
be as eager for knowledge and truth and as 
ardent for service, and who would be as 
brave and as kind withal, bids thee ‘“‘hail 


and farewell!” 
NAPOLEON §. HOAGLAND. 
Warwick, Mass. 


Funeral of William H. Baldwin, Jr. 


The funeral service of Mr. Baldwin was 
held in the chapel at Forest Hills Cemetery, 
conducted by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, assisted 
by Rev. Charles T. Billings of Lowell, a 
brother-in-law of Mr. Baldwin. 

There was no vocal music, but a nephew, 
Roger N. Baldwin, played several hymns on 
the organ before and after the brief service 
Mr. Billings read Scriptural selections and 
an appropriate poem, and Dr. Eliot pro- 
nounced a eulogy, saying in part — 


No single voice can explain the depth of 
feeling that has drawn this company to- 
gether. We are here to testify to the in- 
fluence which this brave, cheerful, tender- 
hearted, loving, and high-minded man has 
had upon our lives. If it were possible for 
each one of us to utter in some single sen- 
tence the reason of our love for him, there 
would be added to our presence the fitting 
memorial word. From the world of busi- 
ness, where his ability and integrity won 
quick respect and absolute confidence; from 
the public service, wherein his capacity for 
self-effacing leadership was so remarkable; 
from the personal relationship of life, where 
his genius for friendship and buoyancy of 
spirits brought good cheer, there would come 
up in all the simplicity ofa heartfelt grief 
his worthiest eulogy. How his very physi- 
cal presence inspired our confidence, how his 
abundant nature enriched us! We caught 
the contagion of his optimism, we grew more 
generous in contact with his radiating good 
will. All our little meannesses and preju- 
dices vanished when they touched his mag- 
nificent manliness. 

Evil spirits could not bear the light of his 
sunny soul. He inherited a keen sense of 
moral obligation. This.was a quality that 
gave a cleanness to his speech, firmness to 
his decisions. There were never more than 
two ways of doing things,—one the right, 
the other the wrong. He knew nothing of 
circuitous methods. He did not deal in 
smooth compromises. He never knew what 
it was to be timid or complacent.. He never 
let the right wait on the expedient. He 
never trimmed, he never posed. He went 
straight to his point. He could not but be 
aware of the admiration he created, but he 
never lost his sense of right proportions. He 
had physical courage and the greater virtue 
of moral courage. He held himself in natu- 
ral friendly intercourse with all sorts and 
conditions of men. He had the large manly 
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common sense which we Americans demand 
of those we hold representative He had a 
commanding personality, and we caught 
from him much that has been beneficial to 
us all. His life has been a lesson to us, and 
we should seek to become more worthy of 
his friendship and not forget his great ex- 
ample 


The service was strictly private, and the 
body was then cremated. 


William H. Baldwin, Jr. 


At the Church of the Messiah, to-day 
(January 11), at four o’clock, the memorial 
services for the late William H. Baldwin, 
Jr., were held. The large building was filled, 
and many stood throughout the entire ser- 
vice. 

The music was all instrumental except 
when, by Mrs. Baldwin’s request, Whittier’s 
beautiful hymn was sung by all present,— 
“Sometimes there gleams across our sight.”’ 

Before the programme of the day was 
begun, the organist played ‘‘Abide with 
me,” “Lead, Kindly Light,” and ‘Nearer, 
my God, to Thee.”’ 

Upon the platform with Robert Collyer 
and Dr. Savage sat Booker T. Washington 
and Felix Adler. All brought their sheaves 
of gratitude and love to the man who, in 
passing, has left so wide a place empty. 

Felix Adler was the first speaker. He 
had been asked to speak of Mr. Baldwin in 
his civic relation. This Mr. Adler did, with 
the personal, loving touch added. He said 
the tribute being paid Mr. Baldwin on the 
Long Island Railroad, that of every train 
being stopped for two minutes, was identi- 
cal with the attitude taken by the commu- 
nity. The industries paused to dedicate a 
thought to the noble life that has just passed. 

When the first word came of the dreadful 
malady with which Mr. Baldwin had been 
attacked, no one could speak of the shadow. 
It was too deep and bitter for words. But 
to-day, said Mr. Adler, we meet in a different 
mood. We accept the inevitable. We see 
to-day the image of Mr. Baldwin as we 
knew him: we lift our thoughts and hearts 
to that which we had in him. 

Summed up, he seemed to be a man typi- 
cal of the best influence of modern democ- 
racy upon manhood. 

He rose from the lower ranks to high 
places, and often over a hard path. He was 
full of energy. He had the joy in creation 
that comes to the man who is part of the 
growing changes. He lived nobly, blending 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
ano CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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his private and public interests. He was 2 
power in many directions,—in education, in 
child-labor committees, and numerous other 
movements. 

He was American in his democratic atti- 
tude. 
labor and capital, but he would never ac- 
knowledge a difference between the classes: 
they were one. He believed in organized 
labor, but he believed also in individual 
right; and qnly in adherence to right could 
the masses elevate their position. 

““The best of him,” said the speaker, “‘is 
unspeakable. The blending of opposites 
made him great. He had the young heart 
of a boy, yet the judgment that only great 
endowment can supply. He was unworldly, 
yet worldly wise’’ Mr. Adler said he had 
recently spoken of Mr. Baldwin to a hundred 
school children, and he thought this should | 
be done in all schools for the good of Ameri- | 
can youth. He thought also that Mr. | 
Baldwin’s portrait should be hung in some | 
hall of fame, inasmuch as he had served his | 
city so well. ‘To those who associated with | 
Mr. Baldwin, he can never be forgotten. | 
They will see his manly form and winsome | 
smile. He was a kind of Sir Galahad in| 
public life: he caught a glimpse of the Holy 
Grail in the busy mart and crowded thor- 
oughfare. 

In Booker T. Washington’s address again | 
the personal touch showed the side of Mr. 
Baldwin’s nature that appealed to all. Mr. | 
Washington said, when he applied some 
years ago to Mr. Baldwin for help, Mr.) 
Baldwin had said: “‘I will come and see your | 
school for myself. If I see it is doing the 
real thing, I will help all I can.” That was 
the keynote Mr. Baldwin was quick to de- 
tect the false. He went to the school, saw 
the students and their work. Then like a 
child he said: “‘I believe in this. I want to 
help you.” 

From that time he had been a helper and 
a personal friend. But all that he gave was 
as nothing compared to his influence over 
students and teachers. Mr. Washington 
said he did not know Mr. Baldwin’s religious 
belief; but, if “‘by their fruits ye shall know 
them,” then Mr. Baldwin was a follower of 
Jesus, and aman whomall might honor. 

Upon the simple programme of the day 
Mr. Samuel A. Eliot was to have followed 
Mr. Washington, but Mr. Savage arose and 
announced his illness. It was most unfort- 
unate, Mr, Savage said; for Mr. Eliot had 
been chum and friend. He had married Mr. 
and Mrs. Baldwin and stood by them when 
one of their children had been taken by death: | 
Mr. Savage said, only récently had he known 
Mr. Baldwin; but he was one of the few men 
he loved. He liked and respected many, 
but he loved thefew. Mr. Baldwin had pre- 
eminently the power of attachment His) 
character was beyond question: no one ever | 
thought it possible to tempt him. He never 
needed any defence: he was superior to all | 
personal selfishness. He could always be 
counted upon. Once his interest was 
aroused, had he time or power, one could 
safely rely upon his help. His strength and 


He was strong in the debate between | 


_ stately pines. 


;ermen have recently taken black bass as 


| climbed up to 80 degrees in the shade. 
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cause the race can flower into such a charac- | 
ter as his. 

It was fitting that Mr. Collyer, who had 

| known Mr. Baldwin as boy and man, should 
speak last, and, in ending, give his tender 
benediction. Who can say the last com- 
forting thought so gently and sacredly as 
Robert Collyer? He harked back to the 
| boy, so quiet and thoughtful even among 
/his gayer sisters and brothers. He spoke 
|of him as a youth in Harvard, then as the 
| man in the world, taking part in great things 
in a wonderful mannner. 
Mr. Collyer said, he had joyed in Mr. 
| Baldwin’s upward course. Then quietly, 
“Tt is hard to spare him, but we must leave 
it to God our Father,” Then came the 
| benediction ; and, while the large audience 
|went forth to take up the various lines of 
|work, the thought of the man, who so re- 
cently was part of the city’s life and pride, 
went with them. gt. 


Florida in Mid-winter. 

As I write, I look out of my window over a 
landscape covered with orange groves and 
‘There are fig-trees and lemon- 
trees, mulberry-trees and magnolia-trees, 
camphor-trees and palm-trees, palmetto- 
trees and oak-trees of many varieties, within 
the range of my vision. These are by no 
means all of the trees that greet my North- 
ern eyes; for I have made no mention of 
the grape-fruit-trees and the peach-trees, 
the former laden with fruit and the latter in 
blossom. 

In the garden, tomatoes, lettuce, straw- | 
berries, peas, cucumbers, and other tempt- 
ing and appetizing vegetables are ripening; 
and in most cases we have already enjoyed 
them on our table. On the lawn, and climb- 
ing up over the wide and hospitable veranda, 
are roses and jasmine in bloom, besides 
many other flowers I am unable to name. 

Just beyond the orange grove—which is a 
picture not soon to be forgotten, with its 
golden fruit hanging amid the dark green 
foliage—there shimmers and ripples the 
waters of a lovely lake from which our fish- 


sweet and delicious as those which swim in 
the waters of Sunapee or Winnepesaukee in 
New Hampshire. 

The roads are hard and dry, and walking, 
to those who can walk, is a delight in the 
beautiful sunshine and crisp and bracing air. 
Sometimes, in the middle of the day, it is 
really too warm to walk; for the mercury 
has several times within the last three weeks 
But 
nearly all the days’ existence out of doors 
is enjoyable, and the nights are so cool one 
can sleep as one slept in mother’s cradle 
when a child 

And then the skies and the clouds,—the | 
first so blue and clear and the second so 
illusive and beautiful! Such sunsets, too, 
when our tireless sun dips down into the 
‘Testless Gulf of Mexico, leaving his trail of 
splendor and mystery behind him which 


ability, for all his modesty, were surely felt. fades so rapidly from purple and scarlet and 


We may well be glad of such a man. 


It gold into darkness and stillness of the semi- 


makes us think better of human nature be- | tropical night. 


| gift to Mr. Earle. 
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No wonder the Spaniards, who settled here 
in Florida before Jamestown or Plymouth 
Rock were set foot upon by Cavalier or Pil- 
grim, called this wonderful country the 
“Land of Flowers.” To be sure, there are 
many things a New Englander misses, but 
it is a great compensation and atones for 
the loss of many habitual luxuries and com- 
forts to be able to live out of doors in the 
sunshine and among birds and flowers when 
our friends and neighbors are buffeted by 
the blizzards and pinched by the ice cold of 
the Northland. 

Christmas Day we had our celebration out 
of doors, and, instead of an evergreen-tree, 
we used an orange tree. It did not seem like 
Christmas without sleigh-bells and candles, 
snow and ice; and the Southern custom of 
exploding fireworks made us feel, with the 
warmth of the weather, as if it were the 
Fourth of July. 

On New Year’s night, which was Sunday, 
we had a song service here in our hotel, to 
which between twenty and thirty interested 
persons came. Mr. William H. Earle, for- 
merly of Worcester, but who for many years 
has been a prominent leader in the orange 
industry of Florida, led the meeting. We 
sang a hymn from the hymnal, ‘‘Amore Dei,” 
a score of copies of which Rev. Theodore 
C. Williams recently sent as a missionary 
Then Mr. Earle read one 
of the writer's printed sermons; and, al- 
though only a few present were Unitarians, 
we had a helpful and inspiring hour which 
every one seemed to enjoy. It was probably 
the only Unitarian service held anywhere in 
Florida. There were young men, orange- 
pickers, present from Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, and one 
stray inquirer from New York State, who 
wants to know more about Unitarianism. 

Some of us, who knew and loved Rey. 
John White Chadwick, were touched with 
tenderness and sorrow as we sang his beau- 
tiful words — 


“Tt singeth low in every heart, 
We hear it each and all,— 
A song of those who answer not 
However we may call.’ 


Lamp-chim- 
neys that break. 
are not 

MacseETH's. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? Write me. 

MacseEtH, Pittsburgh. 
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And here, far away from our homeland 
and our friends, we mourned, and shall 
mourn, for ““Our John,” the Chadwick of 
strength and song, of faith and reason, ‘“‘ who 
walks with us no more.” 


Frank L. PHALEN. 
TANGERINE, FLA. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston. 


At the last meeting of the Unitarian Club 
of Boston at the Hotel Vendome the address 
was by Secretary St. John of the American 
Unitarian Association. He spoke on the 
subject, ‘‘The Planting of Free Churches.’’ 
He thus had the chance to present the claims 
of missionary work to more than two hun- 
dred of the representative men of our 
churches in Boston and vicinity, and he used 
it to good advantage. 

He said that we do not claim that only 
Unitarian churches are free churches. We 
do claim that all Unitarian churches are free 
churches. The Unitarian Church was de- 
scribed as a body of people who are drawn 
together by a common desire to serve, and 
with mutual respect for each other’s opin- 
ions, to add strength by serving in a com- 
mon body. The Unitarian Church is pos- 
sessed of the notion that our convictions are 
the most potent of influences. It endeavors 
so to conduct its affairs as to make all feel 
welcome. The Unitarian Church is a body 
of people who hold their minds open to every 
influence making for character, and who are 
eager to catch the first glimpse of any new 
word coming from God. At the approach 
of the morning sun, the coming of spring, the 
growing life of a young child, so is the com- 
ing vision of the large things that are to be. 
And, a= behind the sunrise and the spring 
there are the eternal laws, and as_ behind 
the child is the dignity of the home, so back 
of our Unitarian churches is a great. religious 
achievement. 

By the aid of the lantern some fine pict- 
ures were presented, many of which had 
been taken by Mr. St. John during his mis- 
sionary journeys. Pictures of some of the 
new churches, of summer preaching places, 
of the Southern missions, churches on the 
Pacific coast, and others, were presented. 

The claim was defended that free churches 


must help each other. Our principles are 
The speaker earnestly | 


given to us in trust. 
upheld the belief that Unitarianism appeals 
to those who have little or no education, and 
not merely to the cultured; and the ap- 
plause showed that his hearers believed so. 


There is a gap in our work. On one side. 


are hard-working but poor churches, on the 


other are the dignified and wealthy churches. | 


These must be brought together. The offi- 
cials of the church are working to bring 
these together. The speaker purposely said 
nothing of the sixty or more churches about 
which the members of the club knew. But 
there is Unitarianism well planted in other 
parts of our country. And, if in time to 
come Unitarianism should falter at Boston, 
it would go on elsewhere. And, if the 


churches of Boston should be in need, these’ 
| this Association shall act as trustee for the distribution of 
'| the income of said fund in such form as they may approve. 


distant churches would send them help. 
‘The address excited great interest, and was 
received with many expressions of satisfac- 
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tion. The pictures illustrating the enthu- 
siastic statements of the secretary made the 
interests represented by the American Uni- 
tarian Association seem more real and a 
matter of personal concern to the members 
of the club. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly 
meeting at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, 
Tuesday, January 10. ‘There were present 
Messrs. Boyden, Clifford, Eells, Fox, Froth- 
ingham, Lincoln, Little, Long, St. 
and J. E. Wright, and Mrs. Keyes and Mrs. 
Morton. In the absence of the president 
Mr, Wright was chosen to preside. 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of December :— 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand Dec. 1, 1904. 
From donations.......+sss00s 12,029.73 
Income of invested funds. 3,620.75 


Interest on bank deposits. . 

Bequest of Mrs. Susan E. W. “Brackett, 
Cambridge, unconditioned, and estab- 
lished as a fund bearing her name....-.- 

Investment pparch, Renae Jom Fue, 
repaid on loans . . 

BOOKSINOIE CLG ipa duiedionvecsoswapasycese dees 


109.97 


5,060.30 


933-33 
1,499.74 


$38,398.20 

EXPENDITURES, 
For missionary pUMpoees, aeeaate hatamittal cists fol piso. « 5 $9,159.31 
Books, tracts, etc.. 1,660.65 


1,081,00 


Salaries and other missionary expenses. 
278.41 


Expenses of Unitarian Building......... 

Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
loan to church 

Winnipeg church, ooo —" oe = 


1,000.00 


thaw wee e rane wane wees en eene ry 


benefit of that church.. 1,300.00 
All other purposes 60 
Cash on hand Jan. 1, 1905...+-sseeeeoesen sence 23,918.23 


$38,398.20 


The business of the Southern States having 
precedence, that committee reported the 
following’appropriations which were adopted 
by the board for the four months beginning 
Jan. 1, 1905: to Rev. John I. Robinson, for 
work in Richmond, Va., at the discretion 
of the president, $333.33; for work in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., at the discretion of the 
president, $200; to the Church of Our Father, 
Atlanta, Ga., $100; to the First Unitarian 
Church, Dallas, Tex., $66.67; for travelling 
expenses and field work, $66.67. 


Voted, That the income of the Frothingham Fund No. 
2, for the year 1905, be distributed as follows: to the Tus- 


kegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Alabama, $600; 


to the Calhoun Colored School, Alabama, the balance. 


Upon report of the Finance Committee 
the following votes were passed :— 


Voted, That $150 be appropriated from the accumulated 
income of the Bigelow Fund for the beneft of Unity 
Church, Natick, Mass., the same to be credited to said 
church, as rent of land, for one year beginning May 1, 
1904, according to the terms of the lease from the Associa- 
tion to said church. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and 
he is hereby authorized to sell, transfer, and deliver fifty 
shares of the Scollay Building Trust now standing in the 
name of the American Unitarian Association. 


Under suspension of the rules, on motion 
of the treasurer, Mr, Clifford was 
upon to introduce a proposition from Mr. 
Henry H. Rogers concerning the Fairhaven 
church and its endowment. In response 
to Mr. Clifford’s statement, it was 

Voted, That the president and treasurer are hereby 
authorized and directed to execute on behalf of this As- 
sociation a contract with Henry H. Rogers and the 


Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company of the State of New 
York relative to the Rogers Memorial Fund, whereby 


Voted, That the president, secretary, and treasurer bea 
committee to discharge the duties required of the Associa- 


John, | 


- $15,144.38 | 


called | 
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tion under the contract between Henry H. Rogers, the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, and the Association 
relative to the Rogers Memorial Fund. 

The Publication Committee presented 
the following report which was adopted :— 

Voted, To print as tracts the following : ‘‘ The Influence 
of Unitarianism in the Church Universal,’’ by Rev. 
Edward G. Spencer; a tract of Unitarianism in Swedish, 
by Rev. August Dellgren; a similar tract in Norwegian, 
by Rev. Amandus H. Norman. 


The New England States Committee 
presented the following report which was 
adopted :— 

Voted, To appropriate for aid of work in Turner's 
Falls, at the discretion of the president, $50, for the four 
months beginning Jan. 1, 1905. 

The same committee recommended the 
appointment of Rey. William S Key as a 
field agent in New England for six months, 
beginning at the date of the expiration of a 
similar service in the South, for the Women’s 
National Alliance. 

In explanation of this it may be said that 
it has been found difficult to secure minis- 
ters for the country work in the South. It 
is also difficult to carry on circuit work in 
Northern New England in the winter. It is 
hoped that it will be a practical plan to em- 
ploy Mr. Key, and perhaps others, to work 
as circuit ministers in the Southern districts 
for six months in the winter and in the North 
for the six months of warmer weather. 

Upon recommendation of the Middle 
States Committee it was 


Voted, To appoint Rev. Leon A. Harvey field agent of 


the Association, for four months from Jan. 1, 190s. 


Mr, Harvey’s field is to be in the vicinity 
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of Meadville, Western Pennsylvania, and 
Eastern Ohio. His appointment is made 
possible by the fact that the income of the 
Brooks Fund of the Meadville School is to 
be used during the year for the support of 
certain churches in the Middle States previ- 
ously aided by the Association. ‘The money 
thus set free in the Association’s treasury 
will go toward the salary of the new field 
agent. The Brooks Fund has been thus 
far used for the circulation of Unitarian 
books among orthodox ministers, but the 
terms of the will permit it to be used as is 
now intended, as well as for the circulation 
of books. The committee of the Mead- 
ville Theological School trustees, who have 
charge of the Brooks Fund, have decided 
that a distribution of books at the present 
day is less necessary than it was formerly, 
and also that the services of a field agent in 
the vicinity of the school, developing, as 
he will, new preaching stations for the di- 
vinity students, will greatly benefit our work. 

The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported that no loans have been made 
and no applications rejected since the last 
meeting of the board of directors. 

Under suspension of the rules, it was 

Voted, To appoint Rev. Peter H. Goldsmith, D.D., 
press agent for the Association for the year beginning 
Jan. 12, 1905. 

Voted, To place at the discretion of the president, for 
the salary and expenses of the press agent, the $500 con- 
tribed for that purpose by Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D., 
in the name of Mrs. Hackley. 

Adjourned. 

CHARLES E. St. Joun, Secretary. 


The National Allfance. 


The meeting of the executive board on 
January 13th was attended by twenty-two 
members, including officers from Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Ohio, as well as from Massachusetts. 
The chief interest in the meeting was centred 
in the report of the Southern Committee, 
Mrs. Peterson giving a full account of her 
recent visit to the Alliance missionary cir- 
cuits in North Carolina, Georgia, and Flor- 
ida. Rev. Mr. Key and Rey. Mr. Cowan are 
in charge of one section, and Rev. Mr. Gillilan 
is sharing the more Southern field with Rev. 
Mr. Gibson. Readers of the Register will see 
that the interest continues and that the four 
chapels are all well used. 

‘The corresponding secretary reported visits 
to branches in Cambridge, Newton, and 
Canton, Mass., everywhere receiving a hearty 
welcome. It was suggested that, as many 
societies and Sunday-schools had carols, 
Christmas hymns, and services for special 
occasions which they would be glad to ex- 
change, it would be an advantage to have a 
lending library of music established at head- 
quarters. All such material will be most 
welcome, and especially if available for the 
coming Easter season. 

Reports were received from branches in 
Canada, Middle and Southern States. From 
St. John to Dallas covers a large field and 
a variety of interests, but the general pur- 
pose of the Alliance is pretty well understood 
and its plans carried out. The independence 
of the branches is maintained, and gradually 
the co-operation necessary for a good na- 
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tional organization is being secured. The 
next meeting will be held on Friday, Febru- 
ary 10, 

Emiiy A. FIFIELD, Recording Secretary. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 
DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
board of the Sunday School Society was held 
at 25 Beacon Street, Monday, January 9, 
2.30 P.M. Present: Messrs, Horton, Hum- 
phreys,.Lord, Putnam Greenman, Park, 
Griffin, Gauld, Mrs. Saunderson, and Miss 
Parker. 

The report of the last meeting was read 
by the secretary, and approved. The treas- 
urer’s report was also offered and placed on 
file. Announcement was made that fresh 
appeals would be sent out asking for the 
regular contributions; and it was also hoped 
that the Sunday-schools would be prompt 
in the payment of their bills in order to 
facilitate the rearrangement of the financial 
year, which will end May 1, 1905. 

The report of the special committee on 
the Fenway Sunday-school, Boston, was a 
final statement as to the condition of things. 
It was decided to give the list of names of 
the pupils over to the Church of the Dis- 
ciples Sunday-school. This society will 
soon have its place of worship finished in 
the Fenway region, and, it is hoped, will 
give due attention to this new movement 
which has been fostered by the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches and the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. A vote of thanks 
was passed to Mr. Secrist, who has had this 
matter in hand, for his faithful service. 

The subject of planting Sunday-schools 
in communities where Unitarian churches 
do not exist was up again for consideration. 
This has often interested the directors of 
the Sunday School Society. At Lowell, 
some two years ago, a vote was passed ask- 
ing for a field agent who might include this 
among his duties. No financial response 
has yet come which would warrant any 
movement in this direction - But the dis- 
cussion at this time turned on the possibil- 
ity of something being done by the Com- 
mittee on Outlook and Missions, or by a 
special committee from the board of direc- 
tors. The views of the members present 
were quite fully expressed, and action was 
finally taken by the election of Mr. Griffin 
as a committee of one to see what might 
be done. He was given power to add other 
directors to the committee, as he saw fit. 

Some matters of publication were then 
considered, including the address prepared 
at the request of the board by Rev. Mr. 
Secrist, on “The Increase of Sunday-school 
Membership.” 

An informal talk about a few business 
matters connected with the regular work- 
ing system of the Sunday School Society 
then took place. Meeting adjourned to the 
first Monday of February. Louisa P. Parker, 
clerk. : 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL STATISTICS, 


It may be of interest to give some figures 
from the ‘World’s Almanac” of 1905, with 
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regard to Sunday-schools in all quarters, 
It seems that the United States leads by 
a great distance. Sunday-schools in our 
country, of all denominations, are 139,501; 
teachers, 1,417,580; scholars, 11,474,441. 
In comparison England and Wales have 
43,632 Sunday-schools, 613,036 teachers, 
6,843,072 scholars. Germany shows a list 
of 7,131 schools, 39,872 teachers, 814,175 
scholars, Suppose we take Russia, the rec- 
ord is 83 Sunday-schools; teachers, 785; 
scholars, 15,679. Little Switzerland goes far 
beyond this, having 1,762 Sunday-schools, 
7,490 teachers, 122,567 scholars. ‘These 
statistics do not include the schools of the 
Roman Catholic churches They were re- 
ported at the Tenth International Sunday- 
school Convention, held at Denver, Col., 
June 26-30, and are the latest extant. I 
have cited only a few countries, but even 
these are very suggestive. As might be ex- 
pected, independent Sunday-schools abound 
where education for the people is granted 
and enforced. Epwarp A. HorrTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Circles. 


Tradition is not necessarily a matter of 
long generations. Often it comes to assert 
its power within the space of a few years, 
and proves to be a stout antagonist when 
opposed. Such a tradition seems to have 
formed itself in many of our churches re- 
garding the nature of a young people’s 
society. While it is not always assumed 
that such a society must hold an evening 
meeting and conduct a service, there 7s 
almost always the feeling that a “union” 
requires a relatively large membership, 
considerable machinery of organization, 
and a good amount of time and energy 
for ‘‘meetings,’ whatever their special 
nature. This idea is shown repeatedly in 
letters received from churches where there 
is at present no special young people’s 
group, and is often made the ground of 
excuse for the absence of such an organiza- 
tion in a small parish. Without doubt there 
are churches so circumstanced that no form 
of a young people’s society is advisable, but 
I cannot help feeling that in many cases the 
difficulty is an unreal one, due to the preva- 
lence of the traditional idea of ‘unions.’ 

With a view to being of possible service 
to some of our non-unionized friends, I 
should like to describe a form of young 
people’s society which is very unpreten- 
tious, but which really fulfils a mission in 
the church and which might surely be cop- 
ied—with any desired improvements—in 
other churches where for good reasons the 
more usual form of organization does not 
seem advisable. Perhaps the illustration 
is all the more forceful from the fact that it 
comes from a large parish rather than a 
small one. 

I suppose every town has its “peculiar” 
conditions. Cambridge certainly has. It 
suffers from a superabundance of good things 
in the way of entertainments, lectures, 
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“courses of study,” and varied preaching. 
The presence of the College Chapel effectually 
vetoes Sunday evening meetings for the 
young people of the First Parish Church. 
The presence of professors and other “‘author- 
ities” in the congregation gives rise to inter- 
esting courses of talks, held at twelve o’clock, 
which claim the allegiance of many of the 
young people. There are thus evident 
grounds for doubt as to the need or possi- 
bility of a young people’s organization in 
the church. Yet under such conditions a 
few of the young people have felt moved 
to form the ‘Carroll Everett Union.” 
Whether destined to a long or a short life, 
it stands for the effort to unite the ‘‘union” 
sympathizers among the young people and 
to adapt their activities to the actual situa- 
tion. By ‘“‘union sympathizers” I mean 
those young people who feel most keenly 
the value of coming together at regular 
intervals for the study and discussion of 
religious problems, whether of thought or of 
action. They realize that it is instructive to 
listen to the talks of those who are eminent 
authorities in special lines; but they realize 
further the failure of this method, by itself, 
to fully develop the individual’s hold on 
the spiritual truths latent in his own con- 
sciousness. The price of such attainment is 
always some form of positive effort toward 
self-expression. And it is hard to imagine 
a better mode of seeking this end than to 
unite with a little group of friends who are 
willing and ready to take counsel together. 

The Carroll Everett Union is such a little 
group. Meeting for an hour after the ser- 
vice each Sunday, the members discuss 
very informally the topic assigned, which 
is usually introduced briefly by one of the 
members. At the presemt time the union 
is devoting itself*to a study of some of the 
topics taken up by Dean Everett’s ‘‘ Essays, 
Theological and Literary.’ These essays 
prove not only very helpful in themselves, 
but furnish suggestions which lead to the 
development of interest in other questions. 
From time to time, as topic or opportunity 
admits, the union avails itself of the assist- 
ance of an outside leader. 

Here, then, is one example of a group of 
young people in the church adapting them- 
selves to a special situation. The usual 
form of young people’s society has been 
much modified, but the spirit remains the 
same. A president and a secretary are the 
sufficient machinery of organization, founded 
on a simple statement of purpose signed by 
the members. The duties of the members 
are not arduous, but they are real. As 
a society it certainly does not weaken the 
work of any other activity in the church, 
and it strengthens the interest of its own 
members. Moreover, by its loyalty to 
other young people’s unions, of whatever 
kind, it helps to increase the common fund 
of enthusiasm whose symbol the Nationai 
Union strives to be. And, should its little 
circle never exceed a dozen members, the 
Carroll Everett Union yet has all the essen- 
tials of a valuable young people’s union. 
Putting aside, then, the fear of the large 
requirements imposed by a “union,” might 
not some of our smaller churches profit 
by some such simple rounding-up and round- 
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ing-out of its young people, and so add 
examples of the thought,— 
‘Circles are praised,— 


Not that excel in size, 
But the exactly formed.” 


CARLETON AMES WHEELER. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


King’s Chapel——The Wednesday noon 
service January 25 will be conducted by 
Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D., of the Harvard 
Church, Brookline. 


The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Worcester Conference will be held January 
25 and 26 with the First Congregational 
Church of Leominster, Mass. On Wednes- 
day evening the sermon will be preached by 
Rey. Paul R. Frothingham. On Thurs- 
day morning there will be reports of the 
Missionary Society and the Missionary Coun- 
cil, given respectively by Rev. John Baltzly 
and Rey. A. S. Garver. Jonathan Smith, 
Esq., of Clinton and Carl G. Horst of West 
Upton will take part in a general discussion. 
In the afternoon addresses on interdenom- 
inational relations will be given by Dr. $. A. 
Eliot and Hon. J. D. Miller of Leominster, 
and a closing address by Rev. E. E. Hay- 
ward of Marlboro. 


Chutches. 


Aucusta, Mz.—The Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Edward G. Spencer: The annual 
meeting of the society was held January 
g. ‘The members and friends of the society 
were present in force, and the meeting was 
noteworthy for its unvarying spirit of in- 
terest and good fellowship. After the ex- 
cellent supper served by the women of the 
society, the routine of parish business was 
entered upon, the officers of the previous 
year were re-elected, reports were read and 
accepted, and the successful activities of 
the several organizations fittingly acknowl- 
edged. The report of the treasurer revealed 
an encouraging condition of affairs, with all 
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Marriages. 


In Boston, Mattapan District, 12th inst., by Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel, James W. Maxwell and Miss Louise B. Mitch- 
ell, both of Boston 

In Brookfield (East Village), xrth inst., by Rev. Will- 
iam L. Walsh, Leon Shepherd Rice and Maud Elizabeth 
Davis, both of Brookfield. 


Deaths. 


CROSBY.—At Baltimore, December 18, Wilson Crosby, 
7° yrs. 


There has lately passed from among us one who deserves 
to be remembered as a good and true man. Those who 
were well acquainted with him knew him to be scrupu- 
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lously just without being stern, kind, sympathetic, and 
helpful, but never intrusive. In his domestic character as 
husband and father, nothing more could be asked; while 
many near relatives will feelingly tell of the many times 
his helping hand brought them through difficult situations 
which sorely tried their inexperience. 


“He walked with man from day to day 
As with a brother and a friend.” 


He was of independent thought, and ever ready to stand 
by his convictions, even if they separated him from many 
whom he esteemed. He has left an unblemished record 
from childhood to age of modest and true worth of which 
his surviving friends may well be proud, A lifelong Uni- 
tarian, a life member of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, he was a firm supporter and, as long as his health 
permitted, a constant attendant of the Independent Congre- 
gational Church of Bangor. 


DONNELL.—At Houlton, Me., January 7, Mrs. 
Maria E. Donnell, relict of the late Dr. Jotham Donnell, 
74 yrs. 


[A portion of the address given at the Hs ae of Mrs, 
Maria E. Donnell, at Houlton, Me., Monday, Jan. 9, 
1905, by her pastor, Rey. L. R. Daniels. ] 


Mrs. Donnell, in a more than ordinary way, possessed 
the immortal quality, the living quality, that which stays, 
abides. And we do not wonder when we come to know 
that she was a direct descendant, and but a few genera- 
tions removed, from those strong characters, John How- 
land and Goy. Bradford of Plymouth Colony. Knowing 
this, we can see and account in some good measure for the 
rare quality of spirit and mind which was ever present 
with her. Within her was a strong faith in things divine, 
— faith in God, in man, in the goodness of nature, in the 
final building up of God's kingdom in the minds and hearts 
of men. We ever saw in her a serene spirit, one above 
and beyond the troubled streams of life which encompass 
and overwhelm so many souls. The neighbors and 
friends these many years (fifty or more) have wit- 
nessed her goings and comings, her constant inter- 
est in humanity, her hands extended to help. And 
all have been blessed by her acquaintance. She was 
the true helpmeet of her honored husband, to whom 
hundreds looked for a sure friend in times of need. She 
did her part, and did it well, as one who lived for a 
purpose,—a purpose true, pure, and unselfish. As her 
pastor in the recent days, I soon came to realize her high 
quality of mind and heart. I saw in her face, written 
large, the real and true Christian spirit; and her pres- 
ence at the morning service, sitting before me in her ac- 
customed pew, was always and ever a benediction. I well 
knew that this soul before me was one blessed by years of 
wise experience, one who had solved correctly many of 
the troubles of life, one who had been able to separate the 
real kernel of things from the chaff. So it is that I deem 
her short acquaintance as one of the choice experiences of 
my life. Ever will I remember her as one who had really 
and fully come into the broader way and attained in meas- 
ure to the mark of her high calling. With those of this 
her church I shall ever think of her as devoted and loyal, 
— devoted and loyal to her faith, to the church into which 
she was born, and into which she was baptized by her loved 
pastor and teacher of old,—Dr. Hedge, then of Bangor, 
We feel and we know that we are made stronger by her 
good life,—a life serene and full of womanly grace. And 
to those who are nearest and dearest to her she must and 
ever will be a bright light upon the way, a continual re- 
minder and benediction. With the loved ones we had 
wished for a few more years of her presence, but this was 
not tobe. We have the knowledge (and no way dimmed) 
that to the loved ones and all she left a life-legacy which 
is worth more than gold or the rarest of earthly gems. 


SWEETSER,.— At Summit, N.J., January 7, Harriet 
Frances Wait Sweetser, daughter of the late Samuel 
Sweetser, of Cambridge, Mass. Interment at Mount 
Auburn, January 11. 
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accounts settled, and a substantial balance 
in the treasury. The report of the Stand- 
ing Committee voiced the sentiment of the en- 
tire society in its well-merited acknowl- 
edgment of the spirit of hearty co-opera- 
tion in all departments of the society’s life 
and work by which this gratifying result has 
been wrought, the larger share of credit and 
praise falling as usual to the faithful and 
industrious women of the society, whose 
resources seem inexhaustible, and whose 
efforts are unfailing. The tireless energy 
of the Women’s Alliance has been gener- 
ously supplemented by the zeal and enter- 
prise of the Channing Guild, whose success- 
ful labors have eclipsed all previous records. 
The testimony of the committee to the cor- 
dial relations subsisting between the society 
and its minister was heartily indorsed, and 
the motion to increase the minister’s salary 
unanimously adopted. At the conclusion 
of formal business there was some general 
discussion of parish problems, after which 
the meeting adjourned. 


CANTON, MAss.—First Congregational 
Parish: Rev. Bradley Gilman has received 
and accepted a call to the pastorate of this 
church, 


Dover, Mass.—The Back Log Club, or- 
ganized in the autumn, has been the means 


of bringing from forty to a hundred people | | 


of all ages to the vestry of the First Parish 
Meeting-house on the second and fourth 
Fridays of each month. The name (bor- 
rowed from a similar organization in Little- 
ton, Mass.), suggests the hospitable and 
cheerful home atmosphere that it is the aim 
of the club to promote in the community. 
One evening is spent socially, and the alter- 
nate evening is spent in study of the life- 
work of contemporary American writers. 
The author selected for the meeting in Janu- 
ary was Dr. Edward Everett Hale. The 
meeting was made especially memorable by 
the gift of a fine portrait of Dr. Hale from 
one of the members. A letter from Dr. 
Hale, with greetings to the club and some 
excellent advice, was received with great 
enthusiasm. The club hopes soon to be 
able to purchase a much-needed piano for 
the vestry, and a fund has been started with 
that end in view. 


Hoop River, ORE.—Rev. O. J. Nelson 
has been installed as minister. ‘The presi- 
dent of the society, Mr. Thomas J. Cun- 
ning, officiated in the act of installation in 
behalf of the congregation Rev. T. L. 
Eliot, D.D., delivered the charge to the 
new pastor, and welcomed him to the fel- 
lowship. The State superintendent de- 
livered the sermon (subject, “Greater Hood 
River’) and the charge to the people. The 
society has a beautiful little church build- 
ing, erected last year at a cost of $2,500, 
is without a dollar of indebtedness, and sup- 
ports its activities without subsidy from 
the Association. The Branch Alliance in 
a recent bazaar netted about two hundred 
dollars. 


KALAMAZOO, Micu.—People’s Church, Rev. 
Thomas P. Byrnes: The annual meeting and 
fellowship supper of the People’s Church was 
held on Wednesday evening, January 4th, 
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One hundred and sixty-five people sat down 
to the well-laden tables and enjoyed the so- 
cial feast together. The pastor presided at 
the business session and called for the re- 
ports of the various departments of the 
church activities. The treasurer’s report 
showed something over $2,600 raised and 
expended for current expenses during the 
year. In addition to this about $450 has 
been paid on the paving tax, which was an 
extra expense during the year. ‘The reports 
from the Women’s Society, the Sunday- 
school, the Young People’s Society, showed 
these organizations in a flourishing condi- 
tion, all of them with balances in their 
treasuries. The Sunday kindergarten re- 
ported an average attendance of 20. The 
Evening Rest started a year ago gave a 
very favorable report. The aim of the Rest 
has been to serve a warm meal for 10 cents 
each evening to the working-girls of the 
city, and to make their lives socially pleas- 
ant by the free use of the gymnasium, the 
reading-room, parlors, and to bring these 
girls into touch with our church people and 
to give them some of the conditions of a 
home. ‘The attendance started at 18 and 
gradually rose to 125 or 130 each evening. 


LouIsvILLE, Ky.—Reyv. W. H. Ramsay: 

he annual meeting of the Church of the 

essiah was held the last week in December. 
The reports of the various church officers 
showed a prosperous and most hopeful con- 
dition of affairs. During the year a number 
of new families and some individuals have 
become identified with the church. The 
congregations have been steadily increasing, 
The Sunday-school is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. ‘The treasurer reported the payment 
of a large accumulated debt and a relatively 
small balance on the wrong side as compared 
with former years. After long years of ser- 
vice on the board of trustees Mr. A. G. Munn 
resigned, but was elected as honorary presi- 
dent of the board. Rev. W. H. Ramsay was 
unanimously re-elected as pastor of the 
church, in accordance with a custom that 
has prevailed in the church for years, An 
invitation was extended to the Southern 
Conference to hold its next meeting with 
the Church of the Messiah. — 


MELROSE, Mass.—Congregational Unita- 
rian Society, Rev. Thomas Jay Horner: 
From reports read at the annual meeting 
held after the parish supper last Friday 
evening it would seem that the church has 
reached the best year in its history. ‘The 
dining-room was filled to overflowing, and 
after an excellent supper the meeting was 
called to order to hear reports and transact 
business. The past year has been the most 
expensive year in the history of the church, 
yet the treasurer, Mr. F. H. Torrey, reported 
all bills paid and a small sum in the treasury. 
Seventeen names of new people were received 
and accepted for membership. ‘The report of 
the Alliance shows a present membership of 
50 and an income the past year of very 
nearly $500. The Post-office Mission and 
Cheerful Letter Committee reported 166 
letters and postal-cards written to people 
in six States, one travelling library trans- 
ferred from Oklahoma to Texas, and two 
more libraries ready to be sent out, one of 
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10oo volumes and another of strictly Uni- 
tarian books to go to a branch Post-office 
Mission that has developed in Texas, to be 
used by 50 families. 942 magazines, papers, 
and books have been distributed through 
the West and South, and several boxes, 
bundles, and one barrel of clothing sent 
away. A present was sent to each Cheerful 
Letter correspondent Christmas. The Men’s 
Club reported through Mr. H. C. White, 
president, a membership of 49 and an aver- 
age attendance of 4o. 

The Young People’s Religious Union has 
nearly $100 in its treasury, and is planning 
a children’s party to be given in City Hall 
February 22. The Sunday-school is flour- 
ishing under the care of Mr. Frederic Whiton, 
superintendent, and is $50 ahead of expenses 
The minister reported his Sunday afternoon 
work at Sharon gave great promise of a 
thorough revival of interest in that old so- 
ciety. The church building has just been 
thoroughly renovated, redecorated, and beau- 
tifully lighted by electricity. A Sunday- 
school of 27 children has been started and 
is ably cared for by Miss Mary Phillips, super- 
intendent. 


NortH ANDOVER, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church: Rev. Samuel C. Beane, Jr., of 
Rutherford, N.J., has accepted the unani- 
mous call recently extended by the Old 
North Parish of North Andover. He will 
begin his labors on the first Sunday of next 
month. 


Receipts of the ‘Children’s Mission’’ for 
current expenses from donations, May 1, 
1904, to Jan, 1, 1905:— 
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“ Hyde Park. : 4 $37.83 
i “Hawes Church, ‘South gibtand 25.00 
vs “ First Parish, West asnry 25.00 
“et “ Arlington.. ies . 10,00 
+ “ ‘Newton Centre........scc0- 10.70 
7 2 pee b Newton (Miss Edith 
Byfield’s class to make Carolyn 
pag Clarke and Edith By- 
na field life members) ...........+ .00 
sare “South Con Rensettonal Ct Chard: 12.00 
“ Chestnut 8.85 


Watching the Face 


Trying to guess sentences from 
looks and lips, catching a word 
here and there —how familiar 
this is to the partially deaf. 

4 The only aid, here, of real value 
is the OTOPHONE —an instru- 
ment held against the ear, not 
inserted. To prove its claims 
it will be sent on a three days’ 
free trial. 

{Our illustrated price-list 
shows styles for church and 
street use, as well as for indoor 
conversation. In writing, kindly 
address Department E, 


OPTICIAN 


Stores at 104 E.23d St., 125 W. gad St., 
650 Madison Ave., New York. Branches 
at Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Paris, 
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Sunday-school, First Yaiterian Society, Rich- 


PIGD EU RE s debiesenieda's see ver oe $2 00 
‘* First ‘Religious Society, Roxbury 35-50 
ef “Jamaica Plain, Miss Burge’s Class 7.83 
a “First Parish, ‘Cambridge, in mite 
SORES eerie AMR: » sialy | seeks se cos 53.36 
$ ‘* Unitarian Society, phere alice 10.00 
a “ First Parish, Brookline ($20 to 
make Miss ey L. Wright a 
life member).. Uo. 60.90 
4 “ Burlington, Vt. ‘Ots. Ww. = 
Wear’s Class) .. salen 4.c9 
“Unity, Springfield.. a CORB 15.00 
0 ““ Unitarian Society, West Newton 105.56 
“Second Baptist Church, East Cam- 
r Bess da niese aes vo vores adesies 6,00 
ie si Baptist feeeciy, Monroe Bridge.. 1.50 
FF. “Howard, a Christmas offering.. 29.00 
“First Parish, tl a a Christ- 
mas offering .. : i 5.00 
Mrs. H. Pickering... 500.00 
A friend at the Anniversary “Meeting... 1,00 
John M, Corbett.. 2,00 
in Memoriam..... 10.00 
Miss Faulkner..... 25.00 
Mrs. Eliot Hubbard. 25.00 
A Friend . es 5.00 
Mrs. M. Lewis Crosby 5.00 
Mrs. Elizabeth T. oe 5.00 
The Misses Farnham . 10,00 
Mrs. Henry P. Kidder. . 10.00 
Mr. Cyrus Lothrop... 25,00 
Miss Elizabeth Mitchell, “Trinity Charch Visitor, 
in appreciation of the care of children......-- 20.00 
Massachusetts Charitable Fire Society .........- 50.00 
‘To-day Lend a Hand Club, Walpole ..........-- 5.00 
Friends and Helpers Club, a Thanksgiving sale, 1.50 
The Little Beavers, proceeds of a Fair at 46 
Centre Street, Dorchester.......-sseessee cece . 50.70 
‘The Oliver Typewriter Company, a donation.. 10.00 
PG e's te Ba MEM ates tsinfy s Roebite ve tds add eens rer 


H. PickeERInG, Treasurer, 
156 OLIVER STREET. 


Personal. 


The many friends of Rev. Frank L. Phalen 
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IN EVERY ROOM 


The rise of the Arts and Crafts school has brought about 
a demand for a revision of the prevailing shapes of tables, 
chairs, desks, etc., in the interests of greater simplicity and 
better adaptability to space and one’s needs. 

Here, for example, is the Arts and Crafts idea of a modern 
It is certainly more convenient to have half a 
dozen of these small 5-storied book-hives placed about the 
house where they are most needed, rather than one great 450- 
volume cabinet that predominates over everything else and 
confines your casual reading to a single room. 


Book-case. 


This Book=case is about 5 feet high on the floor area of 
It will go into almost any corner or 
It will carry 75 volumes of ordinary size. 
wood is fumed oak. The shape is as delightful as it is unusual. 


only 16 by 13 inches. 
wall space. 


only $9.50. 


ik 


The Ls 
The price is 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 
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OCOANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


Wine eat ee manoaor Hisvetadual re-|\ i), Se el eee Leiber ae)... oo Se 


covery of health and strength. After five 
months in a hospital at Worcester, he is now 
at Tangerine, Fla., beginning to look forward 
to taking up his work again. 


Rev. R A. Armstrong of Liverpool is 
known to many of our ministers who have 
met him in England, and to many others who 
heard him preach the sermon before the 
National Conference at Saratoga. We re- 
gret to learn from an English correspondent 
that at the time of writing he was quite un- 
conscious, and that no hope was entertained 
of his recovery 


The resignation of Rev. A F. Bailey of 
Barre came as a complete surprise to the 
_ parish, and has called forth much regret. 
During the twenty-six years since he first 
preached in the Barre pulpit, harmony has 
prevailed, and the most cordial relations ex- 
isted between pastor and people. ‘The Barre | 
Gazette says editorially: “Under his minis- | 


trations the church has prospered both spir- | 
itually and materially, and the hope and | 
wish has been that all these relations might | 
continue. As a pulpit orator and writer | 
Mr. Bailey has no equal in this part of the 
country, and in his devotion to the church | 
he has exhibited much ardor and has con- 
stantly worked for its welfare. As a friend 
and visitor to the sick and disconsolate he 
has filled a large place, and the afflicted will 
sadly miss him. As a citizen he has the full 
respect of the entire community, doctrinal 
matters being waived in his favor: in town 
matters he has taken an active part, and his 
influence and good judgment-in saying ihe 
right word at the right time in town meetings 
and in other public places have been far- 
reaching. What Mr. Bailey’s plans for his 
future may be are to the community un- 
known; but, if he and his family contem- 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of | 
price by 


plate leaving town, their departure will be 
greatly regretted, and a large vacancy will 
be left in our midst.” ' 


Books by the late 


FRANCES POWER COBBE 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. A Course of 
Lectures. Cloth, $r. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Cloth, $2. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 
AND OTHER PLEAS AND DISCUS- | 
SIONS. Cloth, $r. 


THE PEAK IN DARIEN, WITH anal 


OTHER INQUIRIES TOUCHING CON- | 
CERNS OF THE SOUL AND BODY. | 
Cloth, $x. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. Cloth, $r. | 

A FAITHLESS WORLD. Cloth, $1. | 

| 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


G80, H. ELEN £0), Publishers | 
272 Congress St., Boston | 


| 
scams, 
MESSAGES OF | 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Seiections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE 81.00 | 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street 


‘Messiah Pulpit” 


1904-1905 
Succeeding ‘* Unity Pulpit ”’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.30 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 
1. Home Again. 
2. What shall I do for Myself this Year ? 
3. What shall I do for Others this Year ? 
4. War and Peace. 
5. Political Ideals; with Illustrations from the 
Late Senator Hoar. 
6. The Fading Leaf. 
7. Our Poor Relations, the Animals. 


| Series on ‘‘ Life’s Dark Problems.”’ 


8. 
10. 
Il. 


I, The Answer of Job. 

II. Some Theological Answers 

III. The Divine Government, 

12, IV. Pain. 

16. V. Life’s Incompleteness. 

9. Sowing and Reaping. (By Robert Collyer.) 

13. The Pilgrims. A Sermon for Forefather’s 
Day, 

14. The Gospel of the Divine Birth. 

15. A Happy New Year. 

17. ‘* The Sunny Side of the Snow.’’ (By Rob- 

ert Collyer.) 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


‘THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Boston | Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


Stories about Father Taylor. 


A dull brother once spoke in Father 
Taylor’s prayer-meeting, only to be greeted 
at the close with, ‘‘Now let some one speak 
who has something to say.’ 


At a meeting in which Father Taylor ad- | 


vised young converts to join the church and 
warned them against proselyters, he said, 
“But, if you don’t want a mother-in- -law, 8° 
home and join the church that bore you.’ 


A casual visitor once made some common- 
place remark about the great gulf between 
heaven and hell. ‘‘I tell you,” said Father 
Taylor, ‘‘they are so near that myriads of 
souls to-day don’t know which they are in.’ 


At one time, when the meeting dragged, 
Father Taylor exclaimed, ‘‘Brethren, bring 
in your pot of manna. It will spoil before 
the next meeting. It will blue mould as it 
did with the children of Israel. Let us have 
it now.” 


In a temperance lecture delivered at Scit- 
uate Harbor, Father Taylor said, speaking 
of God’s displeasure with rum- -sellers, OL 
wonder that the angels in heaven don’t tear 


up the golden pavements and throw them | 


on their heads.”’ 


Of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Father Taylor 
said, “If the devil got him, he would never 
know what to do with him. ‘There’s a screw 
loose somewhere, though I never could tell 
where; for, listen as I might, I could never 
hear any jar in the machinery.” 


When Rev. E. H. Sears was first intro- 
duced to Father Taylor, the Methodist 
preacher said, “I’ve read you and seen you 
and heard you, and now I want to feel you.’ 
And, ‘seizing hold of him, he not merely 
took his hand, but shook him all over. 


This is a letter written by Father Taylor 
in response to the question why he, a Trin- 
itarian, was willing to associate with Uni- 
tarians. “I am ready to answer your ques- 
tion,” he wrote. “I associate with Unita- 
rians because they are the only people I go 
among where I’m in no danger either of 
hearing my religion insulted or of having 
my morals corrupted.” 


A highly distinguished orthodox clergy- 
man once called on Father Taylor, and said, 
‘We feel a very great interest in your enter- 
prise, and our denomination propose to sup- 
port you in it.” “Thanks to the Lord for 
anybody who helps us!” said Father Taylor. 
“There’s only one condition,’ said the min- 
ister, ‘You must not fellowship the Uni- 
tarians.” ‘‘Oh,” said Father Taylor, “I 
can do without you, but I can’t do without 
the Unitarians.”” 


Father Taylor’s quaint sayings were not 
intended to provoke laughter, and only once 
was he himself stirred to mirth. A Miller- 
ite brother dwelt on the immediate coming 
of the Lord with much fervor, and a half- 
drunken sailor, warmed up by the exhorta- 
tion, steered to the front seat, and said to 
the speaker, “I’ve heard your sort talk be- 
fore, but I never knew but one so full of it 
as you, and he got so full of it that it just 
cut his boot straps and went up.”’ For once 


Father Taylor allowed a laugh in the meet- | 


ing. 
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Importers of 


FINE FRENCH 
CLOCKS 
aae 


51 WASHINGTON ST 
CORNER-WEST: ST} 


uk RUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, and Packed 
Moth-proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place Tei sue G39 


Tel. 1211-2 Oxford 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ETS, Jan. 1, ager Ke PP ee eee $35,784,010.50 
LIABILITIES %.. seceesseseseess  32,569,406.75 
$3,214,603.79 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


SESt Re STEVENS, President. 
FRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


S. F: ABUL ‘STONY ER, i 3 
sst. Sec’y. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
- PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON, 


oe [p 


HURCH 


ARPETS 


ATMANU- JQ 
FACTURERS 
PRICES 


ePASHMINCTON 
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Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 
Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modem 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: — MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDutffie, A.B. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL £8, 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Str teachers. Earnest boys. 
Fits for College, Scientific School and Business. Illus- 
trated pamphlet sent free. DR. G@. R. WHITE, 
Principal, Wellesley Hills. Maas 


Individual 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Mhinister of the Church of All Souls, New York. 


- CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate ? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston. 


HN H.PrRayY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


BOSTON. 


